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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other offi- 
cers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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Four Foreign Ministers Discuss East-West Contacts 


and European Security 


Following is the text of a statement on East- 
West contacts made by Secretary Dulles at the 
Geneva Conference of Foreign Ministers on Octo- 
ber 31, together with proposals submitted on the 
same date by the three Western delegations and by 
the Soviets; also two statements by the Secretary 
on a second Soviet proposal on European security 
and the text of the latter proposal. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES ON EAST- 
WEST CONTACTS, OCTOBER 31 


U.S. delegation press release 

The Heads of Government meeting here last 
July directed us to study measures, including those 
possible in the United Nations, for the progressive 
elimination of barriers interfering with free com- 
munication and peaceful trade and for the estab- 
lishment of freer contacts and exchanges which are 
of advantage to both East and West.’ 

The reductions of barriers and greater human 
contacts that we seek are not merely ends in them- 
selves. They are designed to help to assure that 
the peace we seek is not passive, but a curative and 
creative force which enables men and nations 
better to realize those individual and national 
aspirations which conform to moral law. 

The United States approaches hopefully, even 
though guardedly, a study of measures to elimi- 
nate barriers to free communications and peaceful 
trade. We know that, in an atmosphere of ten- 
sion, communications are not readily made free nor 
trade made normal. But we must break at some 
point a vicious circle in which lack of freedom in 
communications and the absence of normal trade 
relations and personal contacts lead to further 
misunderstanding between peoples and increased 
tension. 

We have already begun discussion of one of the 
fundamental causes of international tension, the 





*Buiietin of Aug. 1, 1955, p. 176. 
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division of Germany, and we shall go on to discuss 
the world’s vast armaments. However, as agreed 
between the four Ministers at New York, we are 
willing, simultaneously with our own considera- 
tion of European security and Germany, and dis- 
armament, to proceed through a committee of ex- 
perts with a study of the elimination of barriers to 
free communications and trade and the establish- 
ment of freer contacts. 

Upon conclusion of their study these experts 
should, I assume, report back to the four Ministers, 
so that we may consider the results of their study, 
both upon individual topics and in the aggregate, 
and so that we may be in a position likewise to 
coordinate our observations, proposals, and con- 
clusions under item 3 of our agenda with the 
results of our work on the other items. 

In this matter of “contacts,” the United States 
delegation will ask that specific measures be con- 
sidered with the faith and optimism that were 
brought here last July by the President of the 
United States. When I saw President Eisen- 
hower in Denver, just before leaving for Geneva, 
he reaffirmed his high hopes for progress at this 
conference, not only with respect to the reunifica- 
tion of Germany within the framework of Euro- 
pean security and disarmament but also in the 
development of contacts between our peoples. 


The U.S. Heritage 


Contacts between peoples is not a new thing 
for the United States. It is part of our heritage. 
Our Nation itself is composed of people from 
every land, who have brought with them ideas and 
have made valuable contributions enriching our 
society. 

We are naturally a friendly people, who like 
to know and be known. We have long wanted to 
learn more about the Soviet Union and its people, 
and we have hoped that they would come to know 
us and what we say and think and do. There 
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is a solid basis for good will between us. It is 
a fact of history which should be remembered 
now that our peoples have never fought each 
other. 

So we did not understand it when the rulers of 
the Soviet Union sought to seal off their people 
from outside contacts. But when this happened 
and strains developed, the United States, in its 
turn, placed restrictions on exchanges with the 
U.S. S. R. But these restrictions were solely in 
response to the actions initiated by the Soviet 
Government in this period. 

Recently, we have noted that the attitude of the 
Soviet Government may be changing. We wel- 
come this development. It provides a basis of 
hope for accomplishment in this item of our 
agenda. 

The subject of contacts can be divided into three 
parts: (1) freedom for exchanges of information 
and ideas; (2) freedom for exchanges of persons 
and travel; (3) development of trade between 
East and West. 

In the field of exchanges of information, we im- 
mediately encounter basic obstacles. 

There is an all-embracing Soviet censorship of 
press and radio. There is systematic jamming of 
radio broadcasts from other countries. We hope 
that steps will be initiated at this conference look- 
ing to the removal of these obstacles. 

In addition to the removal of obstacles, the 
United States will encourage specific projects in 
this field, such as an exchange of radio broadcasts 
between the United States and the Soviet Union. 
For example, there might, as a beginning, be a 
monthly exchange of commentaries on world de- 
velopments as seen from Soviet and Western 
points of view. In the United States, radio 
broadcasting is not controlled by the Govern- 
ment and our Government cannot bind American 
broadcasting companies to any particular course of 
action. However, our major radio companies tell 
us that they are prepared to provide regular radio 
time in the United States for Soviet broadcasts if 
this is compatible with our national policy. The 
United States Government would welcome this, 
provided that reciprocal privileges are granted to 
the United States on the Soviet radio. Through 
such an exchange, the peoples of both our coun- 
tries would have the benefit of free discussion, 
criticism, and debate on outstanding issues of the 
day. 
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Proposed Magazine Exchange 

A concrete step promoting a mutually useful ex- 
change of information and ideas was taken by the 
United States on September 9 of this year. The 
United States proposed to the Soviet Government 
that it permit the renewed circulation in the So- 
viet Union of an official Russian-language maga- 
zine entitled Amerika. We are prepared to 
permit the comparable circulation of an official 
Soviet magazine in the United States. 

We wish also to advance proposals for the dis- 
tribution of American films in the Soviet Union 
and for the establishment, on a reciprocal basis, 
of information centers in the respective capitals. 

In the field of exchanges of persons and travel, 
another basic obstacle is immediately encoun- 
tered. The arbitrary rate of exchange of the 
ruble makes all travel in the Soviet Union exces- 
sively expensive for foreigners. The ruble rate 
also has an adverse effect on many aspects of the 
exchange of information and the development of 
trade. It is important that steps should be taken 
to eliminate this obstacle. 

The United States has played an active role in 
recent months in effecting exchanges of persons 
with the Soviet Union. A group of Soviet agri- 
culturists toured the United States and a group of 
American farmers visited the Soviet Union. 

Groups of Soviet construction experts and news- 
papermen are now traveling widely throughout 
our country. Two outstanding Soviet musical 
artists have been invited to make concert tours in 


the United States, one of which has already begun. | 
These visitors will bear witness to the wide range | 


of facilities and opportunities which they enjoy 


in the United States in line with the purposes of | 


their visits. 

We shall continue to consider such proposals 
favorably to the extent to which they accrue to 
the mutual advantage of both countries and con- 
tribute to and reflect a spirit of real cooperation. 

It is to be hoped that, in general, visits between 
the United States and the Soviet Union will grad- 
ually become more normal occurrences in the fu- 
ture. Americans are fond of travel, and many 
people from other countries visit us each year. 
In 1954 almost 1 million Americans went abroad. 
Four hundred and fifty thousand foreign travel- 
ers entered the United States. 

In the general area of travel, the United States 
has specific proposals to advance. Among them is 
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a proposal for an agreement in principle on recip- 
rocal civil aviation rights, which Great Britain 
and France as well as the United States desire 
tosupport. If accepted, this would mean in so far 
as the United States is concerned that Soviet com- 
mercial airplanes, for example, might land at Idle- 
wild, the international airport near New York, 
and United States airplanes might similarly land 
at the airport serving Moscow. 

We also hope that the controls which now are 
imposed on the movements of foreigners in the 
Soviet Union will be reduced. The United States 
is prepared to reduce, on a basis of reciprocity, 
the controls which we imposed on Soviet citi- 
zens as a result of the restrictions in the U.S.S.R. 


Passport Restrictions Modified 


Due to the lack of adequate protection afforded 
to American citizens in the Soviet bloc countries, 
the United States Government imposed passport 
restrictions in 1952 on the travel of Americans to 
the countries of East Europe.? These are being 
removed today. Hereafter, American passports 
will be valid for the Soviet Union and all the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe with which the United 
States maintains relations. 

The third aspect of contacts relates to peaceful 
trade. So far as strategic trade is concerned, I 
support fully the observations which Mr. Mac- 
millan and M. Pinay have already made. Stra- 
tegic trade is a matter of security concern and is 
clearly outside the purview of item 3 of the direc- 
tive, which speaks of “peaceful trade.” The re- 
strictions which govern strategic trade are a 
consequence, not a cause, of tensions and involve 
only a very narrow portion of the wide area of 
potential trade. 

To a trading nation such as the United States, 





*Ibid., May 12, 1952, p. 736. 

* According to a Department announcement of October 
31 (press release 630), U.S. passports will henceforth not 
require special validation for travel to the following coun- 
tries in the European Soviet bloc: Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Rumania, and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. Instead of the previous endorsement necessi- 
tating special validation for travel in those areas pass- 
ports will now carry the following stamp: 


THIS PASSPORT IS NOT VALID FOR TRAVEL TO THE FOLLOWING 
AREAS UNDER CONTROL OF AUTHORITIES WITH WHICH THE 
UNITED STATES DOES NOT HAVE DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS: AL- 
BANIA, BULGARIA, AND THOSE PORTIONS OF CHINA, KOREA AND 
VIET-NAM UNDER COMMUNIST CONTROL 
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peaceful foreign trade is most important. How- 
ever, it is conducted by the United States pri- 
marily as a matter of individual enterprise in 
response to commercial motivation. 

United States exporters and importers buy and 
sell a tremendous range of diverse things. Judg- 
ing from our limited knowledge of the present 
conditions of life within the Soviet bloc, there 
would seem to be a greater number of United 
States materials and products, as well as those of 
other Western countries, which could fill immedi- 
ate needs. 

The state of trade, however, stands in marked 
contrast to this appraisal. Although the Western 
countries continue to offer Eastern Europe ready 
access to an enormous area of potential trade, the 
level of trade between them is still low as com- 
pared with the prewar years and is only a very 
small proportion of total world trade and of the 
trade of most Western countries. 

Plainly the reason for the continued low level of 
East-West trade has been an unwillingness or lack 
of interest on the part of the Soviet Union. While 
talking generalities about trade, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has continued to confine its international 
trade, even in the case of peaceful goods, within 
strict controls and the rigidities of bilateral, 
barter-type arrangements. 


Contrast in Trade Policies 


It has pursued a policy of economic nationalism 
and regionalism which ignores the benefits of free 
exchanges. In contrast, the Western nations have 
sought to widen the multilateral base of their 
trade and to increase the extent to which each of 
them shares in the international division of labor. 
Trade in peaceful goods between the members of 
the non-Communist world has risen to an unprece- 
dented level. The same opportunities have been 
and are now offered by the Western nations to the 
Soviet-bloc countries. 

The general question of Soviet interest in peace- 
ful international trade can only be answered in 
specific terms. Is the Soviet Union now prepared 
to expand its exports sufficiently to make possible 
a much higher level of trade with the West? If 
so, what goods will be available? If the U.S.S.R. 
believes that serious obstacles to peaceful trade 
exist on the Western side, we want to know what 
they are. 

Before coming here to Geneva, I consulted with 
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the heads of the appropriate departments of my 
Government and arranged for progressively sim- 
plifying certain of our operating procedures con- 
cerning exports to the Soviet-bloc countries so that 
the pathway to commercial enterprise might be- 
come smoother.* 

These measures can facilitate trade, but they 
cannot produce trade where commercial incentive 
is lacking or where Western interest in trade is not 
reciprocated in Eastern Europe. The discussions 
here, it is hoped, will disclose the specific steps 
which can be taken to increase the peaceful trade 
between the West and Eastern Europe. We shall 
await with sympathetic interest the suggestions 
which the representatives of the Soviet Union may 
make upon this subject. 

We agreed at New York that detailed discussion 
at Geneva of East-West contacts would be left to 
our experts. As the United States expert, I have 
appointed Mr. William H. Jackson. He is serv- 
ing not merely at my request but at the personal 
request of President Eisenhower. 

I hope that the experts may begin their impor- 
tant task without delay. I would suggest that 
they make a careful study of specific projects in 
the field of improved contacts and prepare recom- 
mendations concerning their implementation, in- 
cluding procedures which could be developed 
through the organs and agencies of the United 
Nations. 

We shall eagerly await the results of the experts’ 
work, which contains so much of hope and promise 
for a better and more peaceful world. 


THREE-POWER PROPOSAL CONCERNING 
EAST-WEST CONTACTS, OCTOBER 31 


The Foreign Ministers of Great Britain, France, and 
the United States, mindful of the directive issued at 
Geneva by the Heads of Government, express their desire 
to explore, together with the Foreign Minister of the 
Soviet Union, measures designed to bring about a pro- 
gressive elimination of barriers which interfere with 
free communications and with peaceful trade between 
peoples and to bring about such freer contacts and 
exchanges as are to the mutual advantage of the coun- 
tries and peoples concerned. 

The three Ministers wish to point out that their 
Governments have consistently favored free communi- 
cation of information and ideas, free exchange of persons, 
and the development of peaceful trade, as constructive 
means of promoting an atmosphere of confidence among 





* See p. 784. 
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states and a better understanding among peoples. Their 
Governments have always sought to foster free expression 
of thought, to promote the free development of individual 
conscience, and to encourage, through a free competition 
of ideas, the development of objective opinion. The 
three Western Governments are confident that a con- 
structive development of contacts with the Soviet Union 
together with the progressive resolution of those substan- 
tive issues which constitute the true causes of interna- 
tional tension, can contribute to the establishment of the 
durable peace desired by all mankind. 

It is the view of the Western Powers that the four 
Governments must contribute actively to the establish- 
ment of a better understanding between the peoples of the 
West and the peoples of Eastern Europe. It is hoped 
that future contacts will expand in such a way as to cor- 
respond to the natural desire of men to understand each 
other and to search for that which unites them. For 
their own part the three Foreign Ministers are convinced 
that this work of mutual understanding, which must 
eventually lead to peaceful changes enlarging the area 
of those freedoms which mankind holds dear, will receive 
the moral approbation of the peoples of Eastern Europe 
as well as the peoples of the West. 

Accordingly the Western Powers consider that it is 
essential, in agreement with the Soviet Union, to determine 
forthwith the areas in which it appears most appropriate 
to proceed with exchanges that are to the mutual advan- 
tage of the peoples of Eastern Europe and the West. 

It is with this intention that the three Western Gov- 
ernments submit a program of action. Cognizant of the 
fact that the evolution of free: societies has produced 
individual traditions and processes, it is understood that 
arrangements made by the three Western countries aimed 
at the implementation of this program would be in 
accord with their national traditions and procedures. 
The program of the Western Governments comprehends 
the following concrete propositions. 


1. Freer exchange of information and ideas should be 
facilitated. All censorship should be progressively elimin- 
ated. The obstacles which hamper the flow of full factual 
information and varied comment between the peoples of 
the West and those of the Soviet Union should be removed. 

2. Arrangements should be made for the four powers 
to open information centers, on a basis of reciprocity, in 
each other’s capitals where these do not already exist. 
Everyone should be allowed full use of these centers 
without hindrance or discouragement from their own 
government. 

8. The four powers, where they do not already do s0, 
should permit the publication and facilitate the distribu- 
tion to public institutions and private individuals in each 
other’s countries of official periodicals printed in English, 
French or Russian. 

4. Exchanges of books, periodicals and newspapers 
between the principal libraries, universities, and profes- 
sional and scientific bodies in the Soviet Union and the 
three Western countries should be encouraged. Such 
books, periodicals and newspapers should also be avail- 
able for general and unimpeded public sale in the Soviet 
Union on the one hand and the three Western countries on 
the other. 
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5. There should be a substantial increase in the ex- 
change of government publications and full lists, catalogs 
and indexes of such publications should be made available 
by governments where they do not already do so. 

6. The film producers of the three Western countries 
are ready to make films available to the Soviet Union 
at normal commercial prices and on normal commercial 
terms. Soviet films are already accepted in the West 
on these terms. 

7. There should be exchanges of exhibitions between 
the Soviet Union and the three Western countries. 

8. The systematic jamming of broadcasts of news and 
information is a practice to be deplored. It is incom- 
patible with the directive from the four Heads of Gov- 
ernment and should be discontinued. 

9. The Soviet Union and the Western Powers should 
consider the desirability of exchanging monthly uncen- 
sored broadcasts on world developments. This could take 
the form of half hours for the Soviet Union on the West- 
ern broadcasting systems with reciprocal arrangements 
for the Western Powers on the Soviet system. 

10. The censorship of outgoing press despatches and 
the denial to journalists of access to normal sources of 
information are serious barriers to the free circulation 
of ideas. The four Governments, where appropriate, 
should take immediate steps to remove such barriers. 

11. Private tourism should be increased. This will re- 
quire more liberal procedures as regards travel restric- 
tions and other administrative practices. Above all it 
will require reasonable rates of currency exchange. 

12. There should be further exchanges of persons in 
the professional, cultural, scientific and technical fields. 

13. Meetings of outstanding scientists and scholars of 
the four countries at reputable international congresses 
should be facilitated. 

14. There should be cultural and sporting exchanges 
on a reciprocal basis, drawing on the best each has to 
offer under the auspices of the principal cultural insti- 
tutions and sporting organizations on both sides. 

15. A beginning should be made with exchanges of 
students particularly those engaged in language and other 
area studies. It should be possible for the students to 
share fully and freely the student life of the country 
they visit. 

16. Restrictions on the ability of the members of the 
diplomatic missions of the four Governments to travel 
in each other’s countries should be removed on a basis 
of reciprocity. 

17. Agreement should be reached in principle for recip- 
rocal exchanges of direct air transport services between 
cities of the Soviet Union and cities of the three Western 
countries. 


So far as trade is concerned the Western Powers sin- 
cerely desire to see an improvement in commercial re- 
lations between the countries of Eastern Europe and 
themselves, leading to an increase in mutual trade in 
Peaceful goods. To this end they have made freely 
available to the countries of Eastern Europe a wide area 
of trade with respect both to exports and imports. That 
only small advantage has so far been taken of these 
Opportunities is, in their view, basically a reflection of 
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policies and conditions within the countries of Eastern 
Europe. While they feel, therefore, that the major initia- 
tive in securing an increase in East-West trade must be 
taken by the countries of Eastern Europe, they are, for 
their part, prepared to consider sympathetically any pro- 
posals which seem likely to lead to a mutually beneficial 
development of peaceful trade. 

In particular the Western Powers would urge the So- 
viet Government to make it less difficult for Western pri- 
vate traders to engage in and to develop opportunities for 
East-West trade to the advantage of both sides. 

If the Four Powers can agree on the above propositions 
a great step forward will have been made towards 
better understanding between nations. This might in due 
course serve as the foundation for a further expansion of 
contacts on a broader international basis. 


SOVIET PROPOSAL ON EAST-WEST CGNTACTS, 
OCTOBER 31 


[Unofficial translation] 

The directives of the Heads of Government of the 
Soviet Union, the United States, the United Kingdom and 
France on the development of contacts between East and 
West point out the necessity to study “measures, including 
those possible in organs and agencies of the United Na- 
tions, which could (a) bring about a progressive elimina- 
tion of barriers which interfere with free communications 
and peaceful trade between people and (b) bring about 
such freer contacts and exchanges as are to the mutual 
advantage of the countries and peoples concerned.” 

In accordance with the above, the Foreign Ministers of 
the four powers, guided by the desire to promote the 
strengthening of peaceful cooperation among states, have 
agreed on the following: 


1. It is recognized that measures should be taken to 
facilitate the development of international trade with a 
view to eliminate the existing obstacles and restrictions 
in international trade between East and West and to 
apply the principle of most-favored-nation treatment in 
the fields of trade and navigation. 

2. The four powers shall do their utmost to facilitate 
free passage of merchant ships of all countries through 
sea straits and canals of international importance and 
to remove the existing restrictions in sea communications 
with certain states. 

3. Measures shall be taken to widen international scien- 
tific and technical relations and, in particular, in the field 
of peaceful uses of atomic energy (technology, agriculture, 
medicine etc.) through holding conferences with the par- 
ticipation of respective specialists and so on. Appro- 
priate steps shall be taken by the representatives of the 
four powers in international organizations dealing with 
international cooperation in the field of science and 
technology. 

As an immediate measure, to consider it desirable to 
convene in 1956 an international conference on the use of 
atomic energy in the field of public health. 

4. The four powers declare themselves in favor of the 
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participation in international specialized agencies (ILo, 
Unesco, WHO, Itu, etc.) of all states desiring to cooper- 
ate in the work of these organizations. 

5. The following measures shall also be encouraged, 
including those possible in organs and agencies of the 
United Nations, which could facilitate the strengthening 
of contacts between East and West in the sphere of in- 
dustry, agriculture, cultural relations and in the develop- 
ment of tourism: 

(a) Mutual exchange of delegations and reciprocal 
visits of representatives of industry, agriculture and trade 
for the purpose of exchanging experience and learning 
of the achievements of respective countries in these fields; 

(b) Development of cultural relations between coun- 
tries for the purpose of broader intercourse of men of 
science and culture and of the exchange of cultural values, 
having in view the desirability of concluding appropriate 
agreements between states on cultural cooperation ; 

(c) Expansion of mutual exchange of publications 
(books, magazines, newspapers, etc.) between the insti- 
tutions of scientific research, libraries, scientific and cul- 
tural associations, social organizations and individuals; 

(d) Measures for a broader development of interna- 
tional tourism and sporting relations between nations; 

(e) Measures for the elimination of the existing 
artificial barriers in the field of immigration and other 
regulations which hamper the expansion of the above- 
mentioned contacts between states. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES ON 
AGENDA ITEM 1, NOVEMBER 2 


Press release 634 dated November 3 


Mr. Chairman, I feel that the discussions which 
we have had on one-half of item 1, namely, the 
question of security, has brought about a con- 
siderable rapprochement of our positions. I am 
encouraged to think if we could make comparable 
progress on the other half of item 1 that we would 
have fulfilled the expectations which the world 
placed in this conference. 

As I have examined, in parallel columns, the 
proposals which were put forward by the West- 
ern powers on the first working day of the con- 
ference, document No. 7,°> and compared them with 
the proposals and positions which Mr. Molotov 
advanced last Monday,® I found that there was a 
very considerable parallelism in our thinking. I 
do not mean to suggest that our form of relations 
is alike or that important differences do not sub- 
sist but that there does seem to be a large measure 
of similarity in the approach. For example, ar- 
ticle 1 of the Western security proposal dealing 


° For text, see BULLETIN of Nov. 7, 1955, p. 729. 
* See p. 784. 
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with renunciation of force has its counterpart in 
article 1 of the suggested security treaty which 
the Soviet Union put forward on Monday. 

The principle that there should be no help given 
to an aggressor appears in article 2 of the Westem 
proposal and in article 3 of the draft Soviet 
treaty. 

The idea that there should be a substantial zone 
within which special measures would be taken 
appears in article 3 of the Western proposal and 
in the first proposition which Mr. Molotov out- 
lined in his presentation on Monday. 

The idea that within this zone there should kk 
agreed limits of forces appeared in article 3 of 
the Western proposal and in the second of the 
propositions which Mr. Molotov outlined in his 
presentation of Monday. 

The idea that within this zone there should be 
reciprocal inspections to verify the agreed limi- 
tations appeared in article 4 of the Western pro- 
posal and in the fourth proposition which Mr, 
Molotov outlined in his presentation of Monday. 

Another special measure which the Western 
powers suggested—that is, overlapping radar— 
does not have any counterpart in the Soviet pro- 
posals, but this is a detailed proposal not touching 
on the substance. 

The concept of consultation appeared in article 
6 of the Western proposals and appears in articles 

4 and 5 of the Soviet draft treaty. 

Recognition of the inherent right of collective | 
self-defense j is found in article 7 of the proposed | 
Western treaty and in article 7 of the draft Soviet | 
treaty. 

The concept that foreign forces not forming | 
part of agreed collective security should be with- 
drawn on demand appears in article 7 of the | 
Western proposals and perhaps, although this is 
somewhat ambiguous, may be found within the 
context of the third of the propositions which Mr. | 
Molotov made in his exposition of Monday when 
he speaks about the exercise of sovereignty. 

The concept that there should be reaction 
against aggression appears in article 8 of the | 
Western powers’ proposal and is also found in 
article 2 of the draft Soviet treaty. 

As I have said, the expression of these concepts | 
is not always identical and there are sometimes 
quite important differences in the manner of ex- | 
pression. But broadly speaking, we have, I think, | 
achieved a quite remarkable degree of parallel | 
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security. When I say “parallel thinking” I am 
not using that word in the geometric term, which 
means two lines which never meet. I think there 
isreason to hope that these parallel lines may meet, 
and may meet shorter than infinity. 

So where are we? It seems to me that we have 
reached a point where as a result of constructive 
thinking on both sides we can see a realizabie vi- 
sion of security in Europe through means of a 
treaty which would conform to the directive which 
the Heads of Government have given us. 

We have, however, made no progress at all with 
reference to the other half of the first item, namely, 
the reunification of Germany, and I would like to 
endorse all that Mr. Macmillan has said with ref- 
erence to the importance, if not the urgency, of the 
Soviet Union now making its proposals with re- 
spect to the reunification of Germany, the pro- 
posals that Mr. Molotov has indicated some days 
ago he has ready but which so far he has not sub- 
mitted. It is the view of the delegation of the 
United States that security proposals of the kind 
that we are considering could, indeed, provide 
security and the assurance of a durable peace in 
Europe if they were predicated, as the directive 
indicates they should be, upon the reunification of 
Germany. We do not believe that any proposals, 
however resourceful or ingenious, however but- 
tressed, could provide durable peace for Europe if 
they were predicated upon the unnatural division 
of one of the great nations and one of the great 
peoples of Europe. That, I think, was surely the 
view of the Heads of our Governments and is the 
view that is embodied in the directive under which 
we are operating and which binds us. 

I recall the statement by Premier Bulganin, his 
opening statement to the summit conference,’ in 
which he said, “The unification of Germany as a 
peace-loving and democratic state would be of 
paramount importance both for the peace of 
Europe and for the German nation itself... .” 
In other words, Marshal Bulganin recognized that 
the thing which was of “paramount” importance 
was not a security treaty but the reunification of 
Germany. That, he said, was of “paramount im- 
portance” for the peace of Europe and that, I sup- 
pose, is why the Heads of Government in their 
directive, having first taken account, as they put 
it, of the close link between the reunification of 


"The Geneva Conference of Heads of Government, July 
18-23, 1955, Department of State publication 6046, p. 40. 
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Germany and the problems of European security, 
agreed that “the reunification of Germany by 
means of free elections shall be carried out.” 

In conclusion, let me say that I think we have 
made progress, good progress, in our discussion 
of the problem of European security. But I am 
convinced of this, that it is not possible to make 
any further progress until we know the views of 
the Soviet Union with respect to the closely linked 
problem which we are directed, as part of the same 
subject, to consider, namely, “the reunification of 
Germany by means of free elections.” 

So I repeat the plea of Mr. Macmillan that Mr. 
Molotov should give us his ideas on that subject. 
And I am confident that, if we can bring our ideas 
on that subject as close together as we have 
brought our ideas together in relation to the prob- 
lem of European security, then, indeed, we will 
have made this conference successful. 


SECOND STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES, 
NOVEMBER 2 


Press release 635 dated November 3 


Mr. Chairman, I am glad to have the opportun- 
ity to comment on the presentation which has just 
been made by the head of the Soviet delegation. 
I shall, of course, look forward to the opportun- 
ity to study closely his remarks when I have the 
exact transcript, but I can make some preliminary 
observations at this time. 

As I recall, Mr. Molotov first commented on our 
security proposals and made objections on two 
grounds, principally, the first being, as I recall, and 
I quote now my notes of the English translation, 
that “the treaty enters into force only simultane- 
ously with the entry of Germany into Nato.” 

The second point, as I understood it, was that the 
security proposals which we had submitted did 
not operate for the benefit of the neighbors of 
Germany who had in the past been the victims of 
German aggression. 

I was very glad that his objections are of a kind 
which can readily be met. 

The proposal as submitted by the three Western 
powers provides that “the treaty would enter into 
force only in conjunction with the reunification of 
Germany.” So it is not accurate to say that it 
only comes into force when Germany enters into 
Nato. That provision must be read in connection 
with the provision in the Eden Plan, which is an- 
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nexed, which provides that the all-German gov- 
ernment may either accept or reject membership 
in Nato. It is quite true that our proposal says 
that “the provisions would come into effect pro- 
gressively at stages to be agreed.” That agree- 
ment we will seek from the Soviet Government at 
an appropriate time. 

With respect to the second point, it is certainly 
the intent—and I think certainly the effect—of 
the proposals that we submitted that they should 
benefit all of the countries here in Europe which 
have been subject to German aggression. For ex- 
ample, article 8 says “armed attack . . . against 
any party which is not a Nato member” and ob- 
viously the limitation of forces and the special 
measures within a treaty area which would em- 
brace parts of Poland and Czechoslovakia would 
give a very great measure of security to those coun- 
tries. 

I think it can be confidently said, as I said before 
Mr. Molotov spoke this last time, that the progress 
that we have made makes it apparent that we can 
reach agreement on security provided we can reach 
agreement on the reunification of Germany. Hav- 
ing listened here to all the observations which Mr. 
Molotov has made and having seen his own pro- 
posals, I am confident that it is possible to find 
agreement upon a security treaty which will meet 
all the legitimate security preoccupations of the 
Soviet Union and of the other countries who have 
in the past suffered from German aggression. 
That is, I know, an optimistic statement, but I 
hope it is not a crime to be optimistic. 

So, after having made this good progress in the 
area of security, we turn to the problem of reunifi- 
cation of Germany. Mr. Molotov discussed the 
question of who is responsible for the present di- 
vision of Germany, and, as I understood it, he put 
the responsibility on those who had created first 
bizonia and then trizonia. Well, Germany was 
originally divided into four parts, and I am not 
sure that it is fair to put the responsibility for the 
continued division of Germany upon those who 
first reduced the four parts to three, and then re- 
duced the three parts totwo. If the Soviet Union 
will join with us to bring about now the reduction 
of the two to one, then we will no longer have to 
argue about who is responsible for division. 

But really the important thing is not who is 
responsible for the division of Germany, but who 
is responsible to put Germany together again, and 
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as to that, the decision has been made: “The Heads 
of Government, recognizing their common r. 
sponsibility for ... the re-unification of Ger. 
many. ...” That is our directive. And, who. 
ever was responsible for the past, we now havea 
common responsibility for the future. 

I confess that I was at first discouraged by the 
Soviet proposals about Germany because they 
seemed to me not only to be impractical but they 
seemed to me to be a very clear departure from ou 
directive, but I did not remain discouraged long 
because I thought to myself that the first proposals 
which the Soviet Union had made about security 
were very discouraging, and their second proposals 
came much closer and showed a real approach to 
those of the Western powers. So I hope that the 
Soviet delegation, after we have had a discussion 
on this question of the reunification of Germany, 
may see its way to coming forward with proposals 
which meet more clearly the directive and which 
by so doing also meet more responsively the sub- 
mission which we have made in this respect. 

Our directive calls for the reunification of Ger. 
many by means of free elections. Now Mr. Molo- 
tov has pointed out that, if you have free elections, 
somebody is going to win and somebody is going 
to lose. This is, however, inherent, as I see it, in 
the nature of free elections. Presumably that 
fact was taken into account by the Heads of Gov- 
ernment when they nevertheless directed us to 


bring about the reunification of Germany by free | 


elections. I do not wish to go into a debate about 


the merits or demerits of the social structure which | 


has been created in East Germany. It is not 
really important what I think about it. The im- 
portant thing is what the Germans think about it, 


because they are the ones who are going to have to | 


live by their choice. Free elections, under the con- 
ditions that are foreseen by the proposal of the 
Western powers, will permit the Germans who 
live in East Germany, if they wish, to go all about 
Germany explaining the merits, if these are merits, 
of the social system that exists in East Germany, 
and they will have a full opportunity to explain it 
to the Germans. It will also give the people in 
West Germany an opportunity to find out, by per- 
sonal investigation, by talking with the East Ger- 
mans, what they think about it. And then, after 
that period of electioneering has taken place, the 
people will go to the polls and decide what they 
want. 
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If they want this system, which to Mr. Molotov 
seems so good, they will vote to take it. If they 
don’t like it, then they won’t take it. But the 
point I want to make is, it is not whether Mr. 
Molotov likes it or I like it; that isn’t what 
counts. The essence of free elections is that the 
Germans themselves will decide if they want it or 
not. If they do like it, they will take it. If they 
don’t like it, they will get rid of it. And that is 
the essence of free elections which we are required 
to bring about. 

I am really surprised that Mr. Molotov should 
assume, as he apparently does, that under condi- 
tions of free elections, where the people have the 
right to see and examine what is going on, they 
will reject the East German system. If the so- 
cial and economic conditions which Mr. Molotov 
would preserve are good, then they will survive the 
test of free elections. I believe that the free sys- 
tem of the West is good enough to survive free 
elections. Apparently Mr. Molotov does not be- 
lieve that the system of the East is good enough 
to survive free elections. But, however that may 
be, our directive says that the Heads of Govern- 
ment have agreed on the reunification of Germany 
by means of free elections, and I hope very much 
that the Soviet delegation, in loyal performance 
of the directive given us, will again examine the 
matter and put forward either its own proposal 
for free elections or, which would be much better, 
accept the proposal which the Western powers 
have made. 

The four-point Soviet proposal which has been 
circulated makes no provision whatever for free 
elections in Germany, and I would hope that the 
Soviet Union, I repeat, would submit a proposal 
for free elections in Germany, which is what we 
are directed to do. 


SOVIET PROPOSAL ON EUROPEAN SECURITY, 
OCTOBER 31 


Draft Treaty on Security in Europe 


[Unofficial translation] 

Inspired by the desire to strengthen peace and recog- 
nizing the necessity to contribute in every possible way 
to reducing international tension and establishing confi- 
dence in relations between states ; 

Guided by the peaceful purposes and principles of the 


United Nations, 
The Governments ......... have agreed to con- 


clude the present Treaty. 


November 14, 1955 


The States-parties to the Treaty solemnly declare that 
they assume the following undertakings: 


ARTICLE 1 


The Parties to the Treaty undertake not to use armed 
force against one another and also to refrain from hav- 
ing recourse to the threat of force in their relations with 
each other and to settle any dispute that may arise 
among them by peaceful means. 


ARTICLE 2 


In the event of any one or several States-parties to the 
Treaty being subjected to an armed attack in Europe by 
any state or group of states, the other States-parties to 
the treaty shall immediately render the state or states 
so attacked all such assistance, including military assist- 
ance, aS may be deemed necessary for the purpose of 
re-establishing and maintaining international peace and 
security in Europe. 


ARTICLE 3 


The States-parties to the Treaty undertake to refrain 
from rendering under any pretext any direct or indirect 
assistance to the attacking state in Europe. 


ARTICLE 4 


The States-parties to the treaty shall consult one 
another whenever, in the view of any one of them, there 
arises the danger of an armed attack in Europe against 
one or more of the States-parties to the treaty, in 
order to take effective steps to remove any such danger. 
They shall immediately undertake the necessary con- 
sultations whenever agreed steps may be required for 
the re-establishment of peace, in the event of an attack 
on any State-party to the Treaty. 

ARTICLE 5 

The signatory states shall establish, by common con- 
sent, a special body (or bodies) for the purpose of holding 
the above-mentioned consultations and also of taking 
such other steps to assure security as may be found neces- 
sary in connection with the fulfillment by the states of 
their undertakings under the present Treaty. 


ARTICLE 6 
The States-parties to the Treaty agree that undertak- 
ings under the present treaty shall not infringe upon 
the undertakings assumed by them under existing treaties 
and agreements. 
ARTICLE 7 
The assumption by states of undertakings under the 
present Treaty shall not prejudice the rights of the States- 
parties to the treaty to individual or collective self-defense 
in the event of an armed attack, as provided for in Article 
51 of the United Nations Charter. 


ARTICLE 8 


The Treaty is of a provisional character and shall re 
main in effect until replaced by another, more extensive 
treaty on European security which shall replace the 
existing treaties and agreements. 
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Excerpt From Mr. Molotov’s Statement 


After introducing the above Soviet draft treaty, Mr. 
Molotov spoke in part as follows: 


In expressing a desire to approach Mr. Eden’s proposal 
favorably, in accordance with the directives of the Heads 
of Government of the four powers, we would propose to 
come to an agreement on the following : 


1. The zone of limitation and inspection of armaments 
in Europe must include the territory of the German Fed- 
eral Republic, of the German Democratic Republic, and of 
states bordering on them, or at least certain ones of them. 

2. The agreement on the zone shall envisage the maxi- 
mum levels for the number of troops of the U.S.A., the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and France stationed 
within the territory of other states in this zone. The 
question of such limitation must be the subject of further 
consideration. 

3. Obligations pertaining to the limitation of arma- 
ments and their control assumed by states under the re- 
spective agreement shall be subject to agreement with such 
states, which shall be free in making decisions on this 
matter in accordance with their sovereign rights. 

4. Joint inspections shall be established over the armed 
forces and armaments of the States-parties to the agree- 
ments for the fulfillment of obligations on the limitation of 
armaments within territories of the zone. If under- 
standing on this subject is reached among us, and with 
other states subsequently, it would be of great importance 
for the consolidation of peace and would contribute to 
lessening tension in Europe. Furthermore, the reaching 
of such an agreement would facilitate the possibility of 
solving the problem of disarmament, since the example of 
a given region in Europe would indicate the possibility 
of applying such disarmament measures as would in the 
future be carried out on a wider scale. 


The delegation of the U.S.S.R. would like to express 
the hope that these new proposals of the Soviet Govern- 
ment prepared, as we have already indicated, with con- 
sideration of the respective proposals of the other partici- 
pants of this meeting, will serve as a suitable basis for 
the rapprochement of our positions and will facilitate 
the reaching of the necessary agreement between the four 
powers on the important problem of insuring European 
security. 


Easing of Controls on Trade 
With Soviet Bloc 


Department of Commerce press release dated November 3 
Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks an- 
nounced on November 3 a plan to ease controls 
on private commercial trade in peaceful goods 
with the European Soviet bloc. In making the 
announcement Secretary Weeks said: 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 1, 1955, p. 175. 
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This plan is designed to carry out further the objective 
urged by President Eisenhower at Geneva in July “ty 
create conditions which will encourage nations to increag 
the exchange of peaceful goods throughout the world.” 
At the Foreign Ministers Conference in Geneva on Octo 
ber 31, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles indicate 
the intention of the U.S. Government to simplify export 
control procedures on shipments of peaceful goods to the 
Soviet bloc.’ 


Secretary Weeks said that the Bureau of For. 
eign Commerce is setting up an initial roster of 
certain peaceful goods which will be exportable 
to the European Soviet bloc under general license, 
without prior application to the Bureau. Estab. 
lishment of the new roster thus will relieve U.S. 
exporters of the burden involved in applying for 
individual licenses for commodities included on 
the roster. 

Strategic goods, which under present policy are 
not licensed to the Soviet bloc, will be excluded 
from the new roster. Only peaceful goods will be 
included, such as are now being approved for 
export to the Soviet bloc under individual licenses. 
Examples of commodities recently licensed for 
shipment to the bloc include tallow, hides and 
skins, wool rags, cigarettes and tobacco, phosphate 
rock, pencil slats, and rosin. 

Secretary Weeks indicated that the new ar- 
rangements are expected to be in effect by the end 
of the year. 

The new procedure will not affect U.S. export 
controls to Communist China and other Far East 
Communist points. 


Visas for Archbishop Boris 
and His Secretary 
Press release 636 dated November 4 


The Department of State announced on No- 
vember 4 that it has issued entry visas to Arch- 
bishop Boris, representative of the Moscow 
Patriarchate of the Russian Orthodox Church, 


and to his secretary, Alexander Fedorovich 


Shishkin. 

This action follows the issuance by the Soviet 
Government of a visa to Father Louis Dion of the 
Assumptionist Fathers, who will reside in Moscow 
in order to minister to the religious needs of 
American nationals in the Soviet Union. 

In issuing visas to Archbishop Boris and his 


* See p. 778. 
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secretary, the U.S. Government has acted in ac- 
cordance with its note of June 27, 1955,! to the 
Soviet Government in which it offered to make the 
provisions of the November 16, 1933, agreement 
with the Soviet Government reciprocal in nature. 
As a result, Archbishop Boris will enjoy in the 
United States the right to minister to the religious 
needs of Soviet nationals. 


Exchange of Medical Films 
With Soviet Union 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Press release 607 dated October 18 

The Department of State on March 17, 1955, 
transmitted a note to the Soviet Embassy in Wash- 
ington proposing the exchange on a reciprocal 
basis of medical films, This initiative arose from 
discussions held between Maj. Paul W. Schafer, 
Medical Corps, Walter Reed Hospital, and Prof. 
B. V. Petrovsky, member of the Soviet Academy 
of Medical Sciences, during the Second World 
Congress of Cardiology held at Washington, D.C., 
in September 1954. 

The Department received a note from the Soviet 
Embassy September 5, 1955, expressing Soviet 
agreement to participate in an exchange of medi- 
cal films as proposed by the United States. It is 
contemplated that for the initial exchange each 
country will make available 10 technical films on 
medical subjects. 


U.S. NOTE OF MARCH 17 


The Acting Secretary of State presents his com- 
pliments to His Excellency the Ambassador of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and has the 
honor to refer to discussions that have taken place 
concerning the possibility of arranging for ex- 
changes of medical films between the Soviet Union 
and the United States. Such discussions were held 
by Professor B. V. Petrovsky, member of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Academy of 
Medical Sciences, and Major Paul W. Schafer, 


LT 
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Medical Corps, Walter Reed Hospital, Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, during the Second 
World Congress of Cardiology held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in September 1954, and subsequently 
between officers of the Soviet Embassy and Major 
Schafer. 

It is understood from the discussions referred to 
above that the Soviet Union desires to exchange 
medical films with the United States. On the 
basis of such an understanding the United States 
is prepared to participate in such an exchange 
with the Soviet Union. 

As a first step in effecting such an exchange 
there is enclosed a list of films which can be made 
available to the Soviet Union in the near future. 
The Soviet Government is requested to indicate 
which of the films on the attached list it desires: 
following the receipt of such indication the re- 
quested films will be transmitted to the Soviet 
Government. 

It is believed that the most feasible method of 
effecting a reciprocal exchange of films would be 
for the Soviet Government in presenting the list 
of films which it desires from the United States 
to submit a list of Soviet films which it is pre- 
pared to make available to the United States. The 
United States Government would then indicate 
which of the Soviet films it desires, and such films 
would subsequently be transmitted to the United 
States. 

The proposal for an exchange of medical films 
is made by the United States Government on the 
understanding that the films made available by 
both Governments will be on a six-month loan 
basis and that the films made available by each 
of the Governments during the six-month period 
will be comparable. 


Enclosure : 
List of United States Films. 


List of United States Films 


1. Combined Abdominal and Right Thoracic Approach 
to Carcinoma of the Mid Esophagus 

. Congenital Malformations of the Heart 

. Patent Ductus Arteriousus 

. Intravenous Anesthesia with Barbiturates 

. Ether Analgesia for Cardiac Surgery 

6. Cancer: Problem of Early Diagnosis (Series) 


Cl wm G bo 
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. Anemia 

. Diseases of the Ear, Nose, and Throat 

9. Nephrosis in Children 

10. Surgical Repair of Direct Inguinal Hernia 


DM 
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SOVIET NOTE OF SEPTEMBER 5 


No. 12 


The Embassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics presents its compliments to the Depart- 
ment of State of the United States of America and, 
referring to the note of the Department of State 
dated March 17, 1955 concerning the establishment 
of an exchange of medical films between the Soviet 
Union and the United States of America, has the 
honor to communicate the following: 

The Soviet Government notes with satisfaction 
the willingness of the United States of America 
to start an exchange of medical films with the 
Soviet Union. 

The Soviet medical organizations consider ac- 
ceptable the procedure of exchange proposed by 
the American side and agree to accept for review 
the American medical films enumerated in the en- 
closure to the note of the Department of State of 
the USA dated March 17 of this year. 

For their part, the Soviet medical organizations 
are prepared to submit for review to the American 
side the following Soviet medical films: 


1. Surgical treatment of adhesive pericarditis. 

2. Surgical treatment of mitral stenosis. 

3. Anastomosis between the aorta and the pulmonary 
artery in congenital heart diseases. 

. Local anesthesia in surgical treatment of mitral ste- 
nosis. 

. Bandaging the low hollow vein. 

. Ablation of a lung in tuberculosis. 

. Surgical ablation of a tumor. 

. Surgery in connection with aneurism of the carotid 
artery. 

9. Formation of microbes resisting penicillin and in- 

heritance of acquired characteristics. 
10. Effect of antibiotics on dysentery bacteria. 


» 


SONAOn 


The Soviet Government expresses hope that the 
reaching of an agreement between the USSR and 
the USA on the question of exchanging medical 
films will promote the extension of scientific and 
cultural ties between the Soviet Union and the 
United States of America. 


U.S. Position on 
Israeli-Egyptian Hostilities 


Following is a statement released on November 
5 (press release 638) after the Ambassadors of 
Israel (Abba Eban) and Egypt (Ahmed Hussein) 
had called on Assistant Secretary George V. Allen, 
at the request of the Department. 
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During recent weeks, especially during the last 
few days, the United States has noted, with deep 
concern, the increasing tempo of hostilities be. 
tween Israel and Egypt. According to our infor. 
mation there have been violations of the General 
Armistice Agreement by both Israel and Egypt 
which have led to bloodshed and loss of life. The 
United States deplores resort to force for the set- 
tlement of disputes. The Secretary-General of 
the United Nations and General [E. L. M.] Burns 
have put forward proposals to Israel and Egypt 
which are designed to ease the present situation 
along their common border. The United States 
strongly supports the United Nations efforts to 
achieve settlement by peaceful means, especially 
the current proposals of General Burns, who is the 
Chief of Staff of the United Nations Truce Super- 
vision Organization. 

Recent reports have also been received that 
United Nations observers who are under General 
Burns’ direction have been prevented from carry- 
ing out their assigned functions. The United 
States continues to believe that these United Na- 
tions observers should have full liberty to perform 
their peaceful functions. 

Assistant Secretary Allen informed the Am- 
bassadors of Israel and Egypt of the attitude of 
the United States and asked for information with 
respect to their Governments’ intentions regard- 
ing these matters. 


Reported Death of Rumanian Leader 


Statement by Lincoln White 
Acting Chief, News Division 


The circumstances surrounding the press inter- | 
view last week in which Gheorghe Tatarescu, a | 


former Premier and postwar Foreign Minister of 
Rumania, told of [Juliu] Maniu’s death in prison 
is strong evidence that Maniu’s death, frequently 
reported throughout Europe, is a fact despite lack 
of official confirmation by the Rumanian Govern- 
ment. 


You will recall that in November 1947 Maniu | 


and several other members of the Rumanian Na- 
tional Peasant Party were placed on trial in Bu- 
charest. As Secretary of State Marshall said at 


* Made to correspondents on Oct. 25 in response to ques: | 


tions concerning press reports from Bucharest of the death 
of Juliu Maniu, leader of the National Peasant Party in 
Rumania. 
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that time,? this trial, like that of Nikola Petkov in 
Bulgaria a few months earlier, was a travesty of 
justice of which the evident purpose was to elimi- 
nate democratic opposition to the Communist- 
dominated regime. 

Juliu Maniu fought courageously against the 
forces of reaction and tyranny in his country 
throughout his long political career. A defender 
of individual liberty and champion of the Ru- 
manian peasants whom he represented for many 
years, Juliu Maniu won the devotion of his fol- 
lowers and admiration and respect everywhere. 

His loss is felt not only by the peoples of Eastern 
Europe but by friends of democracy throughout 
the world. 


President Eisenhower’s Views on 
Potential Uses of Atomic Energy 


Following is the text of a message dated October 
94 from the President to the Conference on Atomic 
Energy in Industry at New York City. The mes- 
sage was read on October 27 by Lewis L. Strauss, 
Chairman of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 


White House Office (Denver) press release dated October 27 
Members OF THE CONFERENCE: 

On December 8, 1953, before the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, our Government 
pledged its determination to find ways by which 
the miraculous inventiveness of man shall not be 
dedicated to his death, but consecrated to his life. 
The pledge then voiced for the United States has 
become the law of our land. 

Our progress in the field of peaceful uses of 
atomic energy is evident in many ways. Schools 
have been established for training students and 
professional men, including foreign nationals, in 
the science and technology of the atom. Atomic 
Energy Commission technical libraries, which 
have grown to tremendous size as a result of de- 


classifying actions and which represent a vast fund 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 23, 1947, p. 995. 
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of valuable information, have been distributed 
within the United States and to many countries 
abroad. The employment of radioisotopes has re- 
sulted in agricultural and industrial savings of 
hundreds of millions of dollars and even greater 
savings are promised for the future. The medical 
applications are increasing daily. 

The establishment of an International Atomic 
Energy Agency now seems reasonably assured. 
Agreements for cooperation in the civil uses of 
atomic energy have been negotiated with 28 coun- 
tries, and we have made available 200 kilograms 
of the rare isotope of uranium for use by those 
friendly countries in research reactors. The In- 
ternational Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy in Geneva, the largest and most 
important scientific gathering ever held, was ini- 
tiated by the United States. 

First fruit is in sight in the field of nuclear 
power, and with the increasing leverage of the in- 
genuity of American industry applied to the prob- 
lem, economically competitive nuclear power will 
become a reality. 

There is no monopoly—and we seek no monop- 
oly—in the harnessing of the atom for man’s 
benefit. Rather, we seek to encourage participa- 
tion in that task. In particular, we want the 
maximum participation of American industry. 
Our standard of living is a product of its tools 
and techniques. The magnitude of the return 
which can be realized by the application of those 
same tools and techniques to the new field of atomic 
energy is immeasurable. 

Beyond that, there are loftier implications of 
the potential uses of atomic energy. The book of 
history reflects mankind’s unceasing quest for 
peace. What more effective contribution could be 
made toward true world peace than the world- 
wide supplanting of want with plenty? 

And what finer role in world history can we wish 
for our nation than that we seize our opportunity 
to make that contribution to civilization ? 

Sincerely, 
Dwieut D. EiseNHOWER 
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U.S. Relations With the New Austria 


by C. Burke Elbrick 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for European Affairs? 


It is a privilege and pleasure for me to join 
you this evening in celebrating the restoration of 
Austria’s freedom and independence. 

The Secretary of State would like to be here in 
person this evening but he is, as you are aware, 
currently attending a conference of Foreign Min- 
isters in Geneva. This conference, as President 
Eisenhower has indicated, will be the acid test 
of the “Geneva spirit” and its promise of prog- 
ress toward the settlement of outstanding prob- 
lems, the prospect of which was heralded this 
spring by the agreement these same Foreign Min- 
isters reached on the Austrian State Treaty.? Sec- 
retary Dulles hopes, however, that the Geneva 
conference schedule will permit him to be present 
at the reopening of the Vienna opera next week- 
end and thus enable him to participate personally 
in an event which serves to mark so appropriately 
Austria’s resurgence from the devastation of war 
and occupation. 

As the representative of the Secretary of State 
at this celebration of Austrian independence, I 
want you to know how sincerely all of us in the 
State Department and its representatives abroad 
share the spirit of this occasion. We have, in a 
vary real sense, the feeling of having been closely 
identified with the Austrian people in the long and 
often frustrating struggle for the attainment of 
this objective. We, therefore, rejoice person- 
ally as well as officially that Austria is finally in a 
position to resume her rightful place as a sovereign 
member of the community of nations. 


*Address made before the United States—Austrian 
Chamber of Commerce at New York, N.Y., on Oct. 31. 

?For text, see BULLETIN of June 6, 1955, p. 916. The 
treaty was signed. at Vienna on May 15. 
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At this time, it may be appropriate to recall the 
constant close cooperation which has character- 
ized relations between the United States and Aus- 
tria since the war. 

The principal objective of both the United 
States and Austria has been to achieve the restora- 
tion of Austria’s independence. Throughout al- 
most 400 four-power meetings over a period of 8 
years, the United States constantly pressed for 
conclusion of a state treaty and maintained the 
closest working relationships with the Austrian 
Government throughout this time in order to as- 
sure complete accord between our two countries 
on all issues with which these protracted negotia- 
tions were concerned. Meanwhile, Austria, with 
patient diligence and courage, continued to 
strengthen her political institutions and to assert 
more and more control over her internal affairs 
with the encouragement and assistance of the 
United States, which constantly introduced and 
supported measures through the Allied Commis- 
sion at Vienna for the alleviation of occupation 
burdens. As a result, the restoration of Austrian 
independence by the state treaty now finds Austria 
in a strong, stable political position with a govern- 
ment well prepared and fully capable of carrying 








—E 


out its domestic and international responsibili- 


ties. 


The reconstruction of the Austrian economy, | 


which was so badly devastated by the war, was | 


also the object of joint U.S.Austrian efforts. 
To assist in this effort, the U.S. provided hundreds 
of millions of dollars—first in the form of relief 


supplies and later as economic assistance—for the | 


rebuilding of a strong Austrian economy. At the 
same time, the U.S. renounced as of 1947 all pay- 
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On his arrival at Vienna on November 5 to attend 
the opening of the reconstructed Vienna State Opera, 
Secretary Dulles said : 


“Six months ago I was here in Vienna to sign the 
treaty which gave freedom to Austria. Now that 
this freedom has become a reality, I am happy to 
be back to see that freedom enjoyed by the Austrian 
people and to see people from all parts of the world 
who have come here to honor the great contribution 
to culture that Austria has made to all the world.” 


The first victim of Nazi aggression, Austria has 
striven since the end of World War II to achieve 
her political goal of independence and sovereignty. 
During the same period, the people of Vienna, with 
the help of their fellow countrymen and other music 
lovers the world over, have striven to rebuild their 
famed opera house, of which only the exterior shell 
and the great staircase survived wartime bombings. 
As the reconstruction progressed, excitement 
mounted. Last March the Federal Government re- 





Austria Attains Two Postwar Goals—Independence, and Reconstruction of Opera House 





ported that 22,000 applications for opening-night 
seats already had been received. (The house 
accommodates 2,200.) 

Speaking before the Austrian Parliament on April 
27, when it had become clear that the Soviets would 
finally agree to join with the United States, Britain, 
and France in signing the Austrian State Treaty, 
Chancellor Julius Raab expressed the hope that the 
four powers would complete the withdrawal of oc- 
cupation troops in time for the reopening of the 
State Opera. Such an act, he said, would he “a 
fine gift to the Austrian nation.” 

The treaty, which specified that all Allied troops 
should be withdrawn within 90 days of the coming 
into force of the treaty, was signed on May 15 and 
entered into force on July 27. By October 25 the 
last of the occupation troops had left Austria, and 
the Viennese on November 5 could celebrate simul- 
taneously their country’s independence and its re- 
turn to musical eminence. 








ment by Austria of the occupation costs, which 
continued to be collected by other occupying 
powers. Meanwhile, the Austrians themselves set 
about putting their own economic house in order 
and so used this U.S. assistance that the Austrian 
economy is now on a sounder footing than it has 
been ever since the First World War. As a re- 
sult, the Austrian Government has been able to do 
without further direct U.S. economic assistance 
for the last several years and has every prospect 
of being able to meet the economic burdens of the 
state treaty with the resources of its revitalized 
economy. 

In the cultural field, the U.S. has, since the 
first years of the occupation, carried out an exten- 
sive exchange of persons program which, aug- 
mented by the renewed flow of information be- 
tween our two countries through other media of 
communications, has enabled Austrians in all 
fields of endeavor to learn of developments and to 
renew contacts in the field of their specialities 
from which they had been cut off during the war. 
Meanwhile, Austria has reconstructed her educa- 
tional system and revived her institutions of music 
and the arts to a point where Austria has once 
again taken her place among the world leaders in 
these fields where she had traditionally excelled. 
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We are convinced that the reestablishment of 
Austrian independence increases rather than di- 
minishes the potentialities and importance for 
both countries of ever broader and deeper relation- 
ships. Indeed, one of the principal reasons that 
Austrian independence was so earnestly sought 
by the U.S. was the belief that these relationships 
would prosper even more to our mutual advan- 
tage when carried out between two sovereign na- 
tions rather-than between an occupying and an 
occupied nation. 

Furthermore, I do not believe that the volun- 
tary decision of a sovereign Austria to avoid mil- 
itary alliances and not to permit foreign military 
bases on its territory should alter this prognosis 
in any respect. In the words of Chancellor Raab 
in presenting the Austrian neutrality law to Par- 
liament last week, “It does not imply an obligation 
to observe ideological neutrality” and “does not 
include any obligations or commitments in the 
field of economics or culture.” 

There are, on the political, economic, and cul- 
tural horizons, many new opportunities opening 
up for future Austro-U.S. cooperation. Newly 
sovereign Austria can now expect to resume her 
rightful place in the councils of the world com- 
munity, including full membership in the U.N. 
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and participation in other international nonmili- 
tary organizations—worldwide or regional—with 
which Austria wishes to become associated. In her 
efforts to exert the influence which should be hers 
in international affairs, Austria can look forward 
to the warm support of the United States. 

Thus, we salute Austrian independence and look 
forward with confidence to ever closer association 
between our two countries in the future. 


President of Guatemala 
Visits Washington 


Following are the texts of a telegram from 
President Eisenhower to Carlos Castillo Armas, 
President of the Republic of Guatemala, presented 
by Vice President Nixon to President Castillo 
Armas upon his arrival at Washington on October 
31, and remarks made by Acting Secretary of 
State Herbert Hoover, Jr., upon. the departure of 
the Guatemalan President from Washington on 
November 3. 


TELEGRAM FROM PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


White House Office (Denver) press release dated October 31 
Denver, CoLorapo 
October 31, 1955 
His Excellency 
Colonel Cartos CasTILLo-ARMAS 
President of the Republic of Guatemala 


Though my illness prevents my being in Wash- 
ington to greet you, let me assure you of a most 
sincere welcome on behalf of the people of the 
United States. 

I hope that your sojourn in this country will be 
most enjoyable and that you will have the oppor- 
tunity during your visit to various parts of the 
United States to obtain vivid impressions of life 
and activities here. There will be many mani- 
festations, I am sure, of the warm friendship that 
exists between our peoples. 

Mrs. Eisenhower and I are indeed sorry that we 
cannot be in Washington today to receive you and 
Senora de Castillo-Armas. We sincerely hope 
that you both will have many pleasant memories 
of your visit to our country. 

Dwicut D. EitseENHOWER 
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REMARKS BY MR. HOOVER 


Press release 633 dated November 8 


Mr. President and Sefiora de Castillo Armas, oy 
behalf of President Eisenhower, Vice President 
Nixon, and the Government and people of the 
United States, I wish to express our feeling of 
honor and pleasure at your visit to our National 
Capital. I am sorry that the President was not 
able to be here to welcome you, but we are all very 
pleased that you will be seeing him in Denver. 

We regret that your stay here was so short, but 
we know that there are many of our fellow citizens 
outside Washington who are eagerly awaiting the 
opportunity of making your acquaintance. 

Foremost among my thoughts as you depart is 
that you have added new strength to our deep 
conviction in the inter-American system. This is 
because you have abundantly confirmed the fact 
that our respective nations, as partners in the 
system, share the fundamental belief that the 
peoples of the hemisphere working together follow 
the sure path to the greatest individual good. 

We congratulate your people for their tenacious 
faith in liberty, and we congratulate your admin- 
istration for leading your people steadily toward 
their objectives of more perfect justice and well- 
being. 

In your busy 3 days in our capital, Mr. Presi- 
dent, you have won a special place in our respect 
and affection. The qualities of courage, integrity, 
and sincerity take an added dimension when, as in 
your case, their possessor is the leader of a nation 
united in a significant struggle to build its future 
in the democratic way. 

Mr. President, we sincerely hope that you, 
Sefiora de Castillo Armas, and each member of | 
your distinguished party will have a thoroughly 
enjoyabie trip through our country; and to our 
wishes of Godspeed we add our hope that each of 
you will some day visit us again. 








| 
ICA Approves $15 Million Assistance | 
Program for Guatemala 


The International Cooperation Administration } 
on October 27 announced approval of a $15 mil- 
lion development assistance program for Guate: | 
mala in continuation of its cooperation with the | 
anti-Communist Government of President Carlos ) 
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Castillo Armas. This money, to be used prima- 
rily for road construction and rural development, 
is in addition to the $1.5 million Ica has allocated 
for its technical cooperation program in Guate- 
mala this fiscal year. 

The Pacific Slope and Atlantic highways will 
be further advanced toward completion and 
feeder roads, essential for providing access to 
agricultural areas, will be constructed or im- 
proved. Other projects provide for land clear- 
ing and development to establish a sound rural 
land resettlement program. Some 5,000 families 
will be resettled this fiscal year, it is expected. 

An aided, self-help housing project near Guate- 
mala City, for which a number of workers will be 
needed to develop utilities and access roads, will 
provide employment for residents of that area. 
Loans will be made to families in the form of 
materials, with instructions supplied under the 
technical assistance program for the actual con- 
struction of individual homes by the families. 


U.S. Officials To Observe 
Conditions in South America 
Press release 631 dated October 31 

Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs Henry F. Holland, Export-Import Bank 
President Samuel C. Waugh, and Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert T. Ross will visit 6 South 
American countries November 17—December 4. 
Other members of the party will be Maj. Gen. Rob- 
ert W. Douglass, Jr., U.S. Air Force, and other 
officials of the Department of Defense; Rollin S. 
Atwood, director of Latin American operations 
for the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion; Export-Import Bank Vice President Walter 
Sauer; Maurice M. Bernbaum, director of the 
State Department’s Office of South American Af- 
fairs; and Jack C. Corbett, director of the State 
Department’s Office of International Financial 
and Development Affairs. 

A primary purpose of the trip is to enable offi- 
cials of the U.S. Government agencies represented 
to discuss on the ground with our embassies, with 
government officials, and with others in the coun- 
tries visited various aspects of inter-American 
problems. It will also make it possible for Mr. 
Waugh, as newly appointed head of the Export- 
Import Bank, and Mr. Atwood, as newly ap- 
pointed Latin American affairs director for Ica, 
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to familiarize themselves at first hand with area 
situations. 

The group plans to depart from Washington 
November 17, returning December 4. The itin- 
erary includes Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, and Peru. 


Disaster-Relief Aid 
to Mexico 


Following are the texts of aletter of October 24 
from President Eisenhower to Adolfo Ruiz Cor- 
tines, President of the Republic of Mexico, and a 
translation of an official note dated October 25 
received by the Acting Secretary of State, Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., from the Ambassador of Mexico, 
Manuel Tello. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S LETTER 
White House Office (Denver) press release dated October 28 


Dear Mr. Presipent: From my room here I 
have followed closely and with great anxiety the 
tragedy in Tampico. Iam thankful that the crisis 
has passed and that the task of reconstruction can 
go forward. 

I am deeply grateful, Mr. President, that you 
gave us the opportunity to share those dark days 
with you. It afforded our two peoples another 
opportunity to demonstrate to each other and to 
the world the brotherly bonds that exist between 
your great country and my own. 

Ambassador White has informed me of your 
government’s generous offer to reimburse the 
United States for expenses incident to the relief 
operations. It was the intention that this should 
be a contribution from the government and the 
people of the United States and an indication of 
our solidarity and desire to alleviate in part the 
distress of the Mexican people during this time of 
suffering. I hope that you will, therefore, be able 
to accept it in that spirit. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EIssNHOWER 


NOTE FROM AMBASSADOR TELLO 
Press release 625 dated October 28 

Mr. Secretary: On several occasions I have 
had an opportunity to express verbally to high 
officers of the Department of State our sincere 
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appreciation for the very valuable aid which was 
given us by Your Excellency’s Government in con- 
nection with the emergency situation caused by the 
hurricanes which recently struck several parts of 
the east coast of Mexico. 

The city of Tampico was one of the most af- 
fected by the fioods and was the area in which, to 
the greatest extent, the cooperation of the Gov- 
ernment and the peoples of the United States was 
manifested. Now that Tampico and the neigh- 
boring areas have undertaken the job of re- 
building, I have the honor to repeat to Your 
Excellency, on instructions of my Government, its 
appreciation and that of the Mexican people for 
the work which was so effectively carried out by 
the aircraft of the Armed Forces of the United 
States. In particular, may I express appreciation 
to the crews of the launches and helicopters from 
the aircraft carriers Saipan and Siboney, who 
worked so tirelessly on the noble task of saving 
human lives and aiding those isolated by the flood 
waters. 

The Government of Mexico, on special instruc- 
tions of the President of the Republic, Don Adolfo 
Ruiz Cortines, expressed the sentiments of my fel- 
low-citizens in awarding to Rear Admiral Milton 
Edward Miles the Order of the Aztec Eagle. 

For my part, I wish to convey to you our ap- 
preciation for the interest—far beyond any nor- 
mal compliance with obligations—which officers 
of the Department of State took in ascertaining, 
through my Government, the needs of the devas- 
tated areas and the ways in which the Government 
of the United States could best collaborate in the 
task. Their actions speak not only for the deep 
human sympathy which guided them but also for 
the true spirit of international collaboration 
which they have. 

My very sincere thanks go also to the Depart- 
ment of Defense and to the leaders of the Ameri- 
can Air Force, who, in close cooperation with of- 
ficers of the Department of State, executed the 
plans of Your Excellency’s Government. 

Likewise, I wish to refer to the generous as- 
sistance of the American Red Cross. From the 
first day that news of the floods in Tampico was 
received in Washington, the President of the 
American Red Cross, Mr. Ellsworth Bunker, per- 
sonally assured me of the intention of that or- 
ganization to cooperate with us. Its invaluable 
assistance, for which we are profoundly grateful, 
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is a new testimonial of the ideals which have 
guided the Red Cross since its creation. 

I am convinced, Mr. Secretary, that this action 
of the American Government and people, which 
has been so warmly welcomed in Mexico, has con. 
tributed to strengthening further the cordial rela. 
tions between our two countries—in this it is of 
long-lasting value. “Operation Friendship” 
[ Operacién Amistad], as it was so properly called, 
has left with us an indelible impression. 

I repeat, Your Excellency, the assurance of my 
highest consideration. 

ManveE TEL10 


President Will Not Request Study 
on Tung Oil Import Quota 
White House Office (Denver) press release dated October 27 


The President announced on October 27 that 
he would not request the U.S. Tariff Commission 
to investigate, pursuant to section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, as amended, the advisa- 
bility of imposing an import quota on tung oil 
during the marketing year beginning November |, 
1955. 

The President’s action was based on advice from 
the Department of Agriculture indicating that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s tung-oil posi- 
tion is improved, its holdings having been re- 
duced by about 17 million pounds, and that pres- 
ent domestic production, damaged by severe 
March freezes this year, is such that the United 
States will need to import almost half of its tung- 





oil requirements during the coming marketing 
year. 

In view of these circumstances the Governments 
of Argentina and Paraguay, this country’s majot 








foreign suppliers of tung oil, will discontinue their 
existing limitations on exports of tung oil to the| 
United States. These limitations were voluntar-| 
ily undertaken by Argentina and Paraguay dur. 
ing the current marketing year ending October 31) 
in an effort to assist this country in dealing with; 
a tung-oil marketing and supply problem which 
had arisen in the United States. 
The Department of Agriculture has assured the} 
President that it will maintain a continuing re; 
view of the situation and will make further recom | 
mendations should they be warranted by changed} 
conditions. ) 
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Developing More Favorable Opportunities for World Trade 


by Winthrop W. Aldrich 
Ambassador to Great Britain? 


Glasgow is a stimulating city to visit. It is im- 
possible to be here without feeling the strong pulse 
beat of worldwide trade and to have one’s mind 
filled with a picture of mighty ships carrying the 
goods of the world around the globe. I am sure 
that this picture is dwelt on fondly here in Glas- 
gow, where so many of those ships were built, 
where also James Watt developed the steam en- 
gine and opened new horizons for ocean transport. 

Today a still newer horizon has opened before 
this city. An era has begun which will see the de- 
velopment of atomic-powered ships—ships which 
will go prodigious distances before refueling and 
will cruise at speeds undreamed of before the 
harnessing of the atom. 

We all recognize the advantage of making two 
blades grow in the place of one, and we can equally 
recognize the benefit of moving two cargoes in the 
time formerly required for one. This is the kind 
of arithmetic that is bound to appeal to any trade- 
conscious Scot. I am not surprised, therefore, to 
hear that the construction of an atomic-powered 
ship in the Clyde shipyards is already under study 
here in Glasgow. Glasgow men have long been 
in the front rank of those who appreciate the fact 
that modernization of ocean transport is one of 
the most important factors in bringing about the 
expansion of world trade. 

Interest has always been strong here, as well, in 
the development of more favorable opportunities 
for trade, so that it is very appropriate for me to 
talk to you on this subject tonight. 

You all know that great progress has been made 
in recent years. Not only has industrial and ag- 





* Address made on Oct. 12 at Glasgow, Scotland, at the 
350th anniversary celebration of the Trades House of 
Glasgow. 
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ricultural production increased enormously, but 
Britain, the United States, the countries of Eu- 
rope, and many other nations of the free world, 
through various forms of cooperative effort, have 
substantially lowered tariffs and other trade bar- 
riers. The result has been to open up wider mar- 
kets for all of us. 

My own country is deeply interested and is an 
active participant in these efforts. Indeed, I do 
not believe that any nation is more actively or 
earnestly working for the further liberalization 
and expansion of world trade than the United 
States. 

In pursuing this policy—which is a major U.S. 
policy strongly supported by the American peo- 
ple—we are working on a number of different 
fronts. First, we have assisted other countries to 
expand their productive capacity. We have 
done this in many different ways—direct, large- 
scale aid through the Marshall plan for the con- 
struction of heavy industry, transportation, and 
power facilities ; through technical assistance, both 
in sending teams of American technicians to other 
lands and in bringing teams of foreign technicians 
to America to learn our methods in both industry 
and agriculture; through capital loans by the U.S. 
Export-Import Bank to finance power and other 
projects of countrywide significance; through our 
support of the World Bank for the same purpose; 
through our offshore military procurement pro- 
gram under which contracts for hard goods are 
placed abroad, creating jobs and financing indus- 
trial expansion; and through a substantial flow of 
American private investment in new productive 
enterprises in other lands. 

Many United States firms, for example, have 
established plants in Scotland, and especially near 
Glasgow. It is good to hear their reports on the 
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results they have experienced. For they uni- 
formly express the greatest satisfaction with the 
reception they have been accorded and with their 
operations in Scotland. 

These actions not only assist other countries to 
provide more and better goods and services for 
their own peoples but improve their ability to com- 
pete in world markets with American producers 
as well as with those of other countries. 


Expanding the World Market 


Has the United States been foolish in pursuing 
a course which invites and strengthens competi- 
tion from others? We do not think so. We be- 
lieve that there is room for everyone to grow in an 
indefinitely expanding world market. We believe 
that as the productivity of all nations increases 
year after year, purchasing power will grow along 
with it—that as more and better goods and serv- 
ices are produced everywhere, and increasingly 
traded by the producing countries, standards of 
living will go up and up throughout the world. 
Competition will aid this process, and therefore 
we gladly help other countries wherever we appro- 
priately can, for the good of all in an expanding 
world economy. 

Second : For many years we have worked closely 
with representatives of Britain and other nations 
to create in the market place of the world the con- 
ditions which the merchants and industrialists of 
Glasgow know are necessary to expanding com- 
petitive trade and the strengthening of the free 
world economy. 

For over 20 years, the United States has steadily 
and consistently reduced its own tariffs and other 
barriers to imports. We have progressively 
opened up the American market to competing 
commodities from abroad and widened the oppor- 
tunities for foreign producers with initiative and 
good value to offer to sell their products to the 
American people. We do this for the business- 
man who wants to sell to Americans in the United 
States by tariff reductions and improvements in 
customs procedures. We do it for the business- 
man who wants to sell to Americans abroad by 
allowing each American tourist—and there are 
millions of them—to bring home $500 worth of 
foreign commodities absolutely duty-free. In 
each of the past 3 years, the Congress has enacted 
one or more pieces of legislation providing for the 
liberalization of trade and encouraging imports, 
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including an extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act. 

The United States is ready to buy and és buying, 

Our purchases last year were substantial, if] 
may be permitted an understatement. From the 
rest of the world, we bought over ten thousand 
million dollars worth of goods and two thousand 
million dollars worth of shipping and other serv. 
ices. Military offshore procurement, troop pay, 
and purchases by our tourists abroad added 
another three and one-half thousand million dol- 
lars to our imports. Our merchandise imports 
alone were four times their value before the war. 

Since 1951 the gold and dollar reserves of the 
rest of the free world have risen by over six thot- 
sand million dollars, or more than 27 percent. 


Trade With Great Britain 


What about our purchases from Britain ? 

The figures speak for themselves. 

In 1946 we imported $156 million worth of 
goods from Britain. On the basis of actual trade 
figures for the first 5 months of this year, we had 
almost quadrupled these purchases. The rate 
earlier this year was running at $550 million an- 
nually, compared with the $156 million of 1946. 
On the basis of still later figures, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in noting only last week that 
British exports generally are running 10 percent 
by volume ahead of last year, added that “in par- 
ticular, our exports to the U.S.A. seem likely to be 
better than for some time past.” 

Now I am sure that as I have been talking many 
of you have been thinking, “That is all very fine, 
but what about the bicycle case and the latest 
Chief Joseph Dam award and what do these things 
mean for the future prospects of exports to the 
US.?” 

The answer is that these cases are unavoidable 
and to my mind an entirely proper part of the 
complex process of the widespread trade barrier 
reduction in a great democracy. Paradoxically, 
perhaps, they are themselves a part of the forward 
movement. 

It is perfectly obvious that when a government 
undertakes, as my Government has done, to lower | 
its tariffs substantially over a wide range of trade, 
and then to accept an international commitment to 
maintain lower tariff rates or duty-free treatment | 
on about 95 percent of its total import trade, cover: | 
ing thousands of individual tariff rates, there is 
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bound to be a need from time to time to make some 
adjustments. Such a commitment is so extensive 
and so vitally affects individual business interests 
that some safety valve is necessary. The original 
negotiators may have made mistakes. Circum- 
stances inevitably change. And without such a 
safety valve, so extensive commitments and com- 
mitments so important to other trading nations 
could not be taken. It would also be quite con- 
trary to the political philosophy in the United 
States, as it would be in Britain, for the Govern- 
ment to use its tariff powers to make major altera- 
tions in the industrial or agricultural structure of 
the economy or to put individual businesses or in- 
dustries out of existence. These considerations 
are the origin and raison, d’étre of the escape clause, 
which provides that a rate may be restored to its 
former level or other protective action taken if, 
asa result of tariff concessions, imports increase in 
such a manner as to cause or threaten serious in- 
jury to a domestic industry. 

It is, however, characteristic of safety valves in 
well-designed and well-operated machinery that 
they are seldom used. This is true so far as the 
escape clause is concerned. Legally and in terms 
of our international commitments, this clause is 
available for use in case of need with respect to 
two or three thousand separate groups of products, 
representing over four thousand million dollars 
worth of import trade. In the 7 years during 
which this clause has been in existence there have 
been only 70 applications for its use. In fact it 
has been used in only six cases, involving a tiny 
percentage of our dutiable imports. These 7 years 
have been the period during which the great in- 
crease of imports into the United States which I 
have just described has taken place. 


The Bicycle Tariff 


In the particular case of bicycles, the tariff on 
the type of bicycle sent to the U.S. from the United 
Kingdom had been reduced from 30 percent to 
7% percent. Imports had increased from about 
15,000 bicycles or about 2 percent of our domestic 
consumption in 1949 to the rate of over a million 
or more than 58 percent of the total American 
market in 1955. It was found that this reduction. 
had gone too far. Injury and unemployment had 
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resulted. The rate was therefore restored to the 
extent of six shillings and three pence per bicycle 
to a rate of 1114 percent, still only about a third 
of the original tariff and I believe one of the lowest 
bicycle tariffs in the world. It certainly is one 
of the lowest of any country producing bicycles. 

In the case of the Chief Joseph Dam award (I 
should say the latest Chief Joseph Dam award, 
since British transformers to a value of over 
$1,700,000 are currently being installed in the 
Chief Joseph Dam), the award was given to an 
American firm rather than to the British low 
bidder because of unemployment in the Pitts- 
burgh area. Here again we should put this inci- 
dent into proper perspective. A recent survey by 
the U.S. electrical industry shows that in the last 
several years about half of all U.S. Government 
contracts for heavy electrical equipment had been 
awarded to foreign bidders. In fact, this year 
we are opening an additional office abroad to in- 
spect and test foreign-built equipment on order 
for U.S. Government projects. 

No progress in national or international devel- 
opments ever takes place continuously in a straight 


line. This fact will apply in the future as it has 
in the past. The results in the past have been 
good. 


In answer to your unspoken question, “What of 
the future?”, I can say without hesitation that 
it is the intention of the U.S. to continue the 
steady, consistent process of selective trade barrier 
reductions which I have described tonight. Fur- 
ther tariff negotiations will begin in Geneva early 
in the new year. Further trade legislation is to 
be considered by the Congress in the next session. 
And if your British businessmen will continue 
their increasingly successful sales efforts to over- 
come what is the real obstacle to entry in the U.S. 
market, namely, competition from U.S. and other 
foreign firms, British exports to the U.S. should 
continue to rise. 

I particularly appreciate the opportunity to 
discuss these matters in so great and historic a 
business and trade center as this city and now 
have the privilege of asking you on this occasion 
of your 350th anniversary to rise and drink with 
me to the health and prosperity of the city of 
Glasgow. 
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Committee Action on Agenda Item Concerning Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


Statements by John O. Pastore 
US. Representative to the General Assembly * 


STATEMENT OF OCTOBER 19 


U.S. delegation press release 2233 

I have listened carefully to the statements made 
here during the past few days to see if I could 
ascertain the consensus of views which we all agree 
must form the basis of any resolution on this item. 
It is my belief that a consensus of views can be 
discerned with respect both to future technical 
conferences on peaceful applications of atomic 
energy and on the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. We, along with our cosponsors, have 
therefore consulted with other delegations and 
have made certain changes in our draft resolution 
which we believe reflect this consensus.” 

Before I discuss the details of the changes in 
our resolution, permit me, Mr. Chairman, to re- 
call the spirit in which the proposal for an Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency was first placed 
before the General Assembly. When President 
Eisenhower appeared before the General Assem- 
bly on December 8, 1953, he said: 


I therefore decided that this occasion warranted my 
saying to you some of the things that have been in the 
minds and hearts of my legislative and executive asso- 
ciates and on mine for a great many moniths—thoughts 
I had originally planned to say primarily to the American 
people. 

I know that the American people share my belief that 


* Made in Committee I (Political and Security). 

* For the original draft, see BULLETIN of Oct. 24, 1955, 
p. 665. The revised draft (U.N. doc. A/C.1/L. 129/Rev. 1) 
was cosponsored by Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Denmark, Iceland, Israel, Mexico, Norway, 
Netherlands, Peru, South Africa, Sweden, U.K., and U.S. 
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if a danger exists in the world, it is a danger shared 
by all—and equally, that if hope exists in the mind of 
one nation, that hope should be shared by all. 

Later in the same address the President said: 

So my country’s purpose is to help us move out of the 
dark chamber of horrors into the light, to find a way by 
which the minds of men, the souls of men everywhere, 
can move forward toward peace and happiness and well- 
being. 

It was in this spirit that President Eisenhower 
proposed that: 

The Governments principally involved, to the extent per- 
mitted by elementary prudence . . . begin now and con- 
tinue to make joint contributions from their stockpiles 
of normal uranium and fissionable materials to an Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. We would expect that 
such an agency would be set up under the aegis of the 
United Nations. : 

It was in this spirit, then, that the United States 
pledged itself, and here I again quote from the 
President’s address: 

. . . tohelp solve the fearful atomic dilemma—to devote 
its entire heart and mind to find the way by which the 
miraculous inventiveness of man shall not be dedicated to 
his death, but consecrated to his life. 

President Eisenhower spoke from the hearts and 
minds of the American people. With this state- 
ment, the United States undertook to make avail- 
able the benefits of the peaceful atom as quickly 
as possible. 

It was in this spirit, Mr. Chairman, that the 
United States initially proposed the International 
Technical Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy. It was in this spirit that we ini- 
tiated our program of bilateral agreements, our 
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training programs, and our distribution of tech- 
nical atomic energy libraries. 

It was in this spirit that we approached, and 
continue to approach, the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. Our primary concern is to bring 
this agency into being as speedily as possible. In 
order to do this, we have had to base ourselves 
on the situation as we find it today with regard to 
the production of raw materials and fissionable 
materials, as well as the present sources of tech- 
nical knowledge in this field. The sponsoring 
governments have, accordingly, sought to devise 
procedures which, while adaptable to changing 
circumstances in the future, will enable those gov- 
ernments now in a position to contribute to the 
purposes of the agency to do so without delay. 
This means that the agency must take into account 
their existing laws and regulations regarding 
atomic energy and national security. 

Of course, we realize that the situation will 
change, and we hope rapidly, as regards future 
production of raw materials, of fissionable mate- 
rials and finished industrial products, and as re- 
gards the ever-widening sources of technical 
knowledge. The draft statute* is designed to 
assure that the agency’s operations will be adapt- 
able to such changing circumstances. 


Agency’s Principal Purpose 

But, even more important, the principal purpose 
of the agency is to speed this process of change, to 
speed economic and industrial development every- 
where. By placing training and research tools in 
the hands of governments which do not now pos- 
sess them, by training their technicians in our 
schools and laboratories, and by sharing our great 
store of technical knowledge, we are charting a 
new course in the history of industrial and eco- 
nomic development. We have rejected the pat- 
tern of the past. We propose to see to it that as 
many nations as possible share in the benefits of 
these new discoveries from the very beginning. 

Let me turn now to some of the specific views 
which have been expressed in the debate on this 
item. 

From the debate so far, it is apparent that there 
is universal acclaim for the success of the tech- 
nical conference held in Geneva last August. 
There also appears to be universal support for the 





* For text, see BULLETIN of Oct. 24, 1955, p. 666. 
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convening of another similar conference after a 
suitable interval of time. I believe my distin- 
guished colleague from the United Kingdom 
[Anthony Nutting] suggested that it might be 
desirable to concentrate the agenda of the next 
technical conference on matters of the broadest 
interest and that the more specialized aspects 
of this subject might be dealt with in several 
smaller technical conferences. In this suggestion 
he was supported by a number of other delegations. 
The United States delegation joins in supporting 
this idea. 

The next major United Nations conference 
should have sufficient time for a more adequate 
discussion of such broad topics as nuclear power 
and the economic aspects of the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. We believe this should be the 
objective of the Secretary-General and his Ad- 
visory Committee when they consider the detailed 
agenda of the next major conference. We believe 
that the full resources of the specialized agencies 
and other appropriate international scientific or- 
ganizations should be employed for smaller con- 
ferences in specialized fields. 

All delegations that have so far spoken have 
supported the continuation of the Secretary- 
General’s Advisory Committee. It has been of 
invaluable service to the United Nations in pre- 
paring the past conference, and we agree with the 
views expressed, particularly by Sweden, Norway, 
and Turkey, that continuation of this committee 
would be most useful in assisting the Secretary- 
General in carrying out tasks specifically assigned 
to him in this field. Our only concern is to see 
to it that the Advisory Committee is given clear 
and specific terms of reference. 

The Soviet Union has made an interesting sug- 
gestion for an international scientific periodical 
on the peaceful uses of atomic energy. This may 
be an excellent idea. However, if there is need for 
such a periodical, it is our belief that it should be 
undertaken by one of the established international 
organizations in the field, either a nongovern- 
mental scientific organization or the appropriate 
specialized agency. 


Discussion of Draft Statute 

The International Atomic Energy Agency has 
also received the endorsement of every speaker. 
Some delegations have expressed concern over the 
fact that the present procedures for negotiating 
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the draft statute of the agency would result in 
their governments’ being confronted with a final 
text of the statute for ratification without adequate 
opportunity for an exchange of views. This was 





Eleven Powers Invited to Meeting 
To Consider Text of Draft Statute 


Press release 617 dated October 21 


The U.S. Government on October 21 invited the 
Governments of Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, France, India, Portugal, Union of 
South Africa, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, and the United Kingdom to participate in 
a working-level meeting in Washington in Decem- | 
ber for the purpose of considering the text of the | 
draft statute for the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. The establishment of such an agency was 
| originally proposed by President Eisenhower on 
| December 8, 1953. | 

Brazil, Czechoslovakia, India, and the Union of | 
Soviet Socialist Republics are being invited to 
participate in this meeting with the eight states 
which negotiated the draft statute. This statute 
was circulated on August 22, 1955, for comment to | 
all states members of the United Nations or of the | 

| 








specialized agencies. It is expected that a prepara- 
| tory meeting will be held shortly in Washington to 
agree upon an agenda and other procedural matters. 





never the intention of the negotiating govern- 
ments and this will not be the case. 

As I said in my first statement,t “We do not 
regard [the draft statute] as a final document in 
its present form. And in the same spirit that the 
idea was originally advanced we welcome con- 
structive suggestions.” 

The United States and the other sponsoring 
governments are awaiting with great interest the 
comments on the draft statute which are being 
submitted through direct government channels. 
We have listened with great interest to views 
already expressed in this debate, and we shall 
continue to take careful note of subsequent state- 
ments on the agency. 

We shall take all of these views into account 
and give them the most careful consideration in 
the next round of negotiations in an attempt to 
reach the most satisfactory reconciliation of views. 
We are confident that it will not be difficult to 
reach agreement. Nevertheless we are prepared 


* Tbid., p. 660. 
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to give additional assurances that a final statute 
will not be presented to governments without 
adequate opportunity for an exchange of views, 

First, we pledge that comments on the draft stat- 
ute will not be rejected without careful considera- 
tion and consultation with the governments mak- 
ing the suggestions. By this method we believe we 

can come forward with a draft statute based ona 
consensus of views which will enjoy the widest 
support. Without such wide support, the proposed 
agency would fall far short of obtaining its major 
objectives of expanding as widely and as quickly 
as possible the benefits of the atom. 

However, to insure that we have reached a wide 
enough consensus, we would be willing to take a 
second step. The sponsoring governments would 
be prepared to invite all the members of the 
United Nations or of the specialized agencies to a 
conference on the final text of the statute of the 
agency. 

We realize that the calling of such a conference 
will delay the establishment of the agency—a de- 
lay which we had hoped to avoid. However, in 
the interest of launching the agency with as wide 
support as possible, we believe that some sacrifice 
of time may be worth while. 

The United States is still convinced that the 
General Assembly is not the most effective or ap- 
propriate place to attempt to draft a long and com- 
plex technical document such as is required to es- 
tablish this agency on a sound basis. Many inter- 
esting comments have been made during the course 
of this discussion on the draft statute. However, 
in view of the procedure which has been estab- 
lished for considering the comments of each inter- 
ested government, I will not undertake to deal dur- 
ing this debate with any of the specific comments 
on theagency. The Soviet Union in particular has 
made a series of detailed comments on the draft 
statute during this debate. It has also submitted 
comments directly to my Government. We will 
undertake to discuss these comments directly with 
the Soviet Union and with the other sponsoring 
states. 

As I said in my opening statement, the United 
States continues to believe that the most appro- 
priate relationship of the agency to the United 
Nations would be one similar to that of the spe- 
cialized agencies. But we also believe it is prema- 
ture to decide this question prior to the establish- 
ment of the agency, and therefore we do not pro- 
pose to deal with this question at this time. How- 
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ever, we fully recognize the concern of some dele- 
gations who do not wish to leave this matter en- 
tirely in abeyance during the time remaining be- 
fore the agency is established. 

We therefore suggest that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, in consultation with the Advisory Commit- 
tee, might undertake a study of the question of the 
relationship of the agency to the United Nations. 
The results of their study might be transmitted 
to the states sponsoring the agency. Of course, 
the final decision on the question of relationship 
does not rest with either the sponsoring govern- 
ments or the Secretary-General. It must be deter- 
mined by the total membership of the agency, and 
the agreement of relationship which they propose 
must be approved by the General Assembly. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I should like to describe 
briefly the revised draft resolution which the 
United States together with other cosponsors has 
submitted. We believe that this revised draft 
takes into account the major suggestions made in 
this committee which are appropriate for consid- 
eration at this time. 

In what is now part A [“Concerning Interna- 
tional Conferences on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy” ] of the revised draft, we have added new 
language, to be found in paragraph 5, to meet the 
suggestions of several delegations that some pro- 
vision be made for smaller and more specialized 
technical conferences. Since a number of special- 
ized conferences may be convened, we feel it would 
be desirable to provide some coordinating ma- 
chinery. Paragraph 5 provides a channel for co- 
ordinating such smaller conferences as may be 
called by the specialized agencies and their affili- 
ated nongovernmental scientific organizations.* 

Turning now to part B [“Concerning an Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency” * of the revised 
draft, I would call your attention to paragraphs 
2and 3. Here we have tried to give expression to 
our agreement with the desire to insure that the 
procedure for completing the draft statute for the 


* According to paragraph 5 of part A, the General As- 
sembly would invite “the specialized agencies to consult 
with the Secretary-General and the Advisory Committee 
with a view to ensuring proper co-ordination between the 
conference referred to in paragraph A 3 of this resolution 
{i. e., a second international conference on peaceful uses, 
to be held in about 3 years] and such technical conferences 
as they or their affiliated non-governmental scientific or- 
ganizations may convene on the more specialized aspects 
of the peaceful uses of atomic energy.” 
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agency should take into account the consensus of 
views of all of its prospective members. To doso, 
the negotiating states will study carefully the sug- 
gestions made in the course of this debate as well 
as the comments which will be submitted directly 
by governments, as provided in paragraph B 2. 
It also appears desirable as provided in paragraph 
B 8 to convene a conference on the final text of the 
statute, where governments which are members of 
the specialized agencies but not of the United Na- 
tions can participate with the members of this 
organization. 

And finally, we have tried in paragraph 4 of 
section B to meet the wishes of a number of dele- 
gations that the question of the agency’s relation- 
ship to the United Nations should be studied be- 
fore the agency is established. As I said earlier, 
the United States is convinced that this relation- 
ship can be worked out only after the agency is 
created, for only then shall we know precisely 
what the agency is to do and how it will do it. 
But we agree it may be useful to initiate a study 
of this question in the meantime so that, once the 
agency is created, we shall lose no time in bringing 
it into an appropriate relationship with the United 
Nations. We believe that the Secretary-General 
and the Advisory Committee should undertake 
this preliminary study. 

In making provision for this study, we believe 
we have also taken into account the concern of 


*[The General Assembly, ] 

1. Notes with satisfaction that substantial progress has 
been made toward negotiation of a draft statute estab- 
lishing an International Atomic Energy Agency and that 
this draft has been circulated to Governments for their 
consideration and comment; 

2. Recommends that the Governments sponsoring the 
Agency take into account the views expressed on the 
Agency during the present session of the General Assem- 
bly, as well as the comments transmitted directly by Gov- 
ernments, and that they take all possible measures to 
establish the Agency without delay ; 

3. Welcomes the announced intention of the Govern- 
ments sponsoring the Agency to invite all Members of the 
United Nations or of the specialized agencies to partici- 
pate in a conference on the final text of the statute of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency ; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General, in consultation with 
the Advisory Committee referred to in paragraph A 6 of 
this resolution, to study the question of the relationship 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency to the United 
Nations, and to transmit the results of their study to the 
Governments sponsoring the Agency before the Confer- 
ence referred to in paragraph B 3 of this resolution is 
convened. 
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several delegations that we equip the Secretary- 
General to carry out such new responsibilities in 
this field as the General Assembly may assign to 
him. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee will agree 
that this new draft adequately expresses the wishes 
of the overwhelming majority. For its part the 
United States delegation earnestly hopes that this 
resolution will merit the unanimous support of the 
General Assembly. In this way we shall again 
demonstrate our joint resolve to work together in 
a spirit of partnership for the welfare of mankind. 


STATEMENT OF OCTOBER 25 


U.S. delegation press release 2245 

I should like to say just a few words about the 
new revised draft resolution ? which now stands in 
the name of the following cosponsors: Australia, 
Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Denmark, 
Iceland, Israel, Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Peru, Sweden, Turkey, the Union of South Africa, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States of 
America.® I shall have to reserve the right, wher- 
ever my Government deems it appropriate, to com- 
ment at a later meeting on the remarks made this 
afternoon by the representatives of India and the 
Soviet Union. I think in that way we will better 
serve the convenience of this committee. 

We are happy that it has been possible to make 
additional revisions to our original text, and we 
trust that in so doing, we have been able to give 
expression to the views of the largest majority of 
delegations. We believe our new text accurately 
reflects the consensus of views which has emerged 
from our debate. We hope that it will enjoy the 
widest possible support. 

Before I comment on the particular changes 
incorporated into our new text, I should like to 
call the attention of the committee to a new devel- 
opment in the procedures for negotiating a draft 
statute for the proposed atomic agency. 

Last Friday [October 21], my Government is- 
sued invitations to the Governments of Brazil, 
Czechoslovakia, India, and the Soviet Union to 
join the original eight negotiating states in their 


™U.N. doe. A/C. 1/L. 129/Rev. 2. The resolution as 
adopted by Committee I on Oct. 27 (see box) is identi- 
cal with this revised draft except for the addition of para- 
graph B 7, relating to a proposed international periodical. 
* Luxembourg later was added as a cosponsor. 
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further negotiations on the draft statute for the 
proposed International Atomic Energy Agency, 
Acceptance of these invitations on the part of 
these four governments will constitute, and this I 
think is quite important, an expansion of the ne- 
gotiating group from 8 to 12 states. It is hoped 
that the first meeting of this expanded group can 
be convened as early as December of this year. 

My Government is pleased to be able to an- 
nounce such an expansion, since we believe the 
enlarged group will be representative of the wid- 
est range of views and thus will insure a final 
agreement on the text of a statute which will be 
satisfactory to all. 


Changes in Revised Text 


Now, turning to the revised text of the resolu- 
tion, I should like first of all to call your attention 
to an entirely new paragraph which takes account 
of the new development I have just described. I 
am referring to paragraph 3 in part B of the new 
text, which welcomes the fact that invitations have 
been extended to the Governments of Brazil, 
Czechoslovakia, India, and the Soviet Union to 
join with the present sponsoring governments in 
their further negotiations on the draft statute. 

As a result of the new expansion of the nego- 
tiating group of states, we have made a conse- 
quential change in the text of paragraph 2 of part 
B. You will recognize this as the language of 
paragraph B 3 of our earlier revised resolution. 
We have now deleted the word “the” before the 
phrase “Governments sponsoring the Agency.” 
You will readily appreciate that this change is 
made in the expectation that the group of states 
committed to sponsoring the agency will have been 
considerably expanded between now and the time 
the conference on the final text of the draft statute 
will be convened. 

An additional consequential change appears in 
paragraph B 4, a paragraph which in our former 
text was number 2 of part B. In this revision, 
we have substituted the phrase “Governments con- 
cerned” for the earlier wording of “Governments 
sponsoring the Agency.” This change, I am sure, 
makes clear the intention of this committee that 
the views expressed here on the agency, as well as 
those transmitted through direct government chan- 
nels, should be taken into account by all the gov- 
ernments concerned. 

In this same paragraph, that is, paragraph B 4, 
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Text of Resolution’ 


The General Assembly, 

Desiring that mankind should be enabled to make 
the fullest use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, 

Desiring to promote energetically the use of atomic 
energy to the end that it will serve only the peaceful 
pursuits of mankind and ameliorate their living 
conditions, 

Recognizing the deep interest of all Members of 
the United Nations in achieving these ends, 

Recalling its resolution 810 (IX) concerning inter- 
national co-operation in developing the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy, and recognizing that, in accordance 
with this resolution, significant progress is being 
made in promoting international co-operation for 
this purpose, 

Having considered the report of the Secretary- 
General (A/2967), submitted pursuant to paragraph 
8 of the above resolution, on the Conference held in 
Geneva from 8-20 August 1955, 

Recognizing the necessity of ensuring that the fa- 
cilities of the International Atomic Energy Agency 
and fissionable material which may be placed at its 
disposal are not used for, or diverted to, other than 
peaceful purposes, 

Believing that continuing international co-opera- 
tion is essential for further developing and expanding 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy: 


A 


CONCERNING INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES ON THE 
PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


1. Expresses its satisfaction with the proceedings 
of the Technical Conference convened in accordance 
with resolution 810 (IX), and commends the par- 
ticipants therein for the high scientific quality of 
papers and discussions, and for the spirit of co-opera- 
tion which prevailed at the Conference; 

2. Notes the impressive results achieved by the 
Conference in facilitating the free flow of scientific 
knowledge relating to the production and peaceful 
uses of atomic energy and in laying a foundation for 
the fuller exchange of information on the develop- 
ment of atomic energy for the ends of human welfare ; 

3. Expresses its appreciation of the work of the 
Secretary-General and the Advisory Committee in 
preparing and organizing the Conference ; 

4. Recommends that a second international con- 
ference for the exchange of technical information re- 
garding the peaceful uses of atomic energy should be 
held under the auspices of the United Nations in two 
to three years time; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General, acting upon the 
advice of the Advisory Committee referred to in para- 
graph A 7 of this resolution and in consultation with 
the appropriate specialized agencies, to determine 
an appropriate place and date, to issue invitations to 
the Conference in accordance with paragraphs 3 and 


7 of resolution 810 B (IX), to prepare and circulate 
an agenda, and to provide the necessary staff and 
services ; 

6. Invites the specialized agencies to consult with 
the Secretary-General and the Advisory Committee 
with a view to ensuring proper co-ordination between 
the Conference referred to in paragraph A 4 of this 
resolution and such technical conferences as they or 
their affiliated non-governmental scientific organiza- 
tions may convene on the more specialized aspects 
of the peaceful uses of atomic energy ; 

7. Decides to continue the Advisory Committee es- 
tablished under paragraph 5 of resolution 810 B (IX) 
in order that it may assist the Secretary-General in 
carrying out the provisions of this resolution. 


B 
CONCERNING AN INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY 
AGENCY 


1. Notes with satisfaction that substantial progress 
has been made toward negotiation of a draft statute 
establishing an International Atomic Energy Agency 
and that this draft has been circulated to Govern- 
ments for their consideration and comment; 

2. Welcomes the announced intention of Govern- 
ments sponsoring the Agency to invite all Members 
of the United Nations or of the specialized agencies 
to participate in a conference on the final text of the 
statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency; 

3. Further weicomes the extension of invitations 
to the Governments of Brazil, Czechoslovakia, India 
and the USSR to participate as Governments con- 
cerned with the present sponsoring governments in 
negotiations on the draft statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency; 

4. Recommends that the Governments concerned 
take into account the views expressed on the Agency 
during the present session of the General Assembly, 
as well as the comments transmitted directly by 
Governments; and that they take all possible meas- 
ures to establish the Agency without delay bearing 
in mind the provisions of this resolution ; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General, in consultation 
with the Advisory Committee referred to in para- 
graph A 7 of this resolution, to study the question of 
the relationship of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency to the United Nations, and to transmit the 
results of their study to the Governments concerned 
before the Conference referred to in paragraph B 2 
of this resolution is convened ; 

6. Requests the Governments concerned to report 
to the General Assembly as appropriate; 

7. Suggests that the International Atomic Energy 
Agency when established consider the desirability of 
arranging for an international periodical devoted to 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 


1U.N. doe. A/C.1/768, adopted by Committee I on 
Oct. 27 by a vote of 53 to 0; Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen abstained. 
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we have added at the end of the earlier text the 
new phrase “bearing in mind the provisions of 
this resolution.” The concluding phrase of this 
paragraph now reads: “take all possible measures 
to establish the Agency without delay bearing in 
mind the provisions of this resolution.” 

A third consequential change occurs in para- 
graph B 5, formerly paragraph B 4. Here we 
have substituted the phrase “Governments con- 
cerned” for the phrase “Governments sponsoring 
the Agency.” This change is identical with that 
of the change in paragraph B4. We feel that the 
results of the efforts of the Secretary-General and 
his Advisory Committee should be formally trans- 
mitted to all governments in the new expanded 
negotiating group. 

A final change in part B involves the addition 
of an entirely new paragraph at the end of the 
resolution. This paragraph B 6 requests the Gov- 
ernments concerned, and here we again have in 
mind the group of 12 negotiating states, to report 
to the General Assembly as appropriate. This 
would quite naturally be done in any event. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I should like to refer 
briefly to part A of the revised resolution. 

We have revised paragraph 4 to recommend that 
the next technical conference be convened in “two 
to three years” time. This replaces our earlier 
language which read “in about three years time.” 
This change takes account of the views of a num- 
ber of delegations, particularly the Soviet Union, 
that the interval of time between the next techni- 
cal conference need not necessarily be as long as 
three years. 

We have also added a new paragraph, number 
2 in our revised text, which stresses an important 
result of the Geneva Conference, namely, that it 
facilitated the free flow of scientific information. 

Mr. Chairman, two final changes in our resolu- 
tion occur in the preamble, and take the form of 
two additional paragraphs. They are the second 
and sixth paragraphs of the preamble of the re- 
vised text. 

The first of these new paragraphs reflects the 
interest of every member of this committee that 
the utilization of atomic energy will be promoted 
to the end that it will serve only the peaceful pur- 
suits of mankind. You will all recognize that this 
language is taken from the text of the resolution 
adopted unanimously last year.® 


* BuLLEriIn of Dec. 13, 1954, p. 919. 
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The second new paragraph which we are adding 
to our preamble expresses a similar thought in 
connection with the activities of the proposed 
atomic agency. It reads as follows: “Recogniz- 
ing the necessity of ensuring that the facilities 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency and 
fissionable material which may be placed at its 
disposal are not used for, or diverted to, other 
than peaceful purposes.” Safeguarding the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy will be, as we all recog- 
nize, a major technical responsibility of the pro- 
posed agency, and I believe the thought expressed 
in this paragraph has an entirely fitting place in 
our resolution. 

This completes my brief description of what ap- 
pear to be the more important changes in our reso- 
lution. In its revised form, this resolution, now 


sponsored by 17 governments, constitutes a major | 


effort to insure the speediest progress toward a 
goal which we all share, namely, establishing a 
sound basis for international cooperation for the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy and particularly 
the establishment of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency at the earliest possible date. 


Flexibility Shown by Cosponsors 


In considering this revision, I hope that the 
committee will bear in mind that the new text 
represents a considerable change from the original 
resolution. We and our cosponsors have, I believe, 
shown the greatest degree of flexibility, consistent 
with the need to maintain the support of govern- 
ments whose contributions to the atomic energy 
agency are essential to its success. 

The new resolution provides a basis for speedy 
action within a framework that insures that the 
final statute of the agency will reflect a practical 
balance of the interests and views of all states. 

It has been the expressed intention of my Gov- 
ernment to bring about if possible complete una- 
nimity on the part of the member nations on the 
item before us. It was indeed the hope of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower when he announced his plan for 
“atoms for peace” that this idea should become 
a reality and should be a success. Otherwise, the 
President of the United States would have never 
announced that idea to the United Nations. It is 
in this spirit, therefore, that we have made this 
further revision of our draft resolution. We have 
always maintained that all of us who are inter- 
ested in seeing the idea of an international agency 
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come to life can adjust our differences and make 
proper adjustments so that the text will accu- 
rately reflect the consensus of views which emerge 
from our debate. 

We therefore sincerely hope that this new re- 
vised draft will enjoy unanimous support. 


STATEMENT OF OCTOBER 26 


U.S. delegation press release 2248 

For the time being, I am going to confine my 
remarks to several of the amendments that have 
been submitted. I nevertheless reserve the op- 
portunity to speak on other points that have been 
raised here this afternoon, as we deem appro- 
priate, according to the procedure as it develops. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to explain as briefly 
as I can that the United States feels that it can- 
not support the amendment submitted by the dele- 
gations of Pakistan and the Philippines in docu- 
ment 1.135, and by the delegation of Czechoslo- 
vakia in document L.137. 

As the committee knows, the present group of 
negotiating states, which now number 12, will 
provide an efficient and representative mechanism 
for conducting the next phase of negotiations con- 
cerning the agency. It is a group sufficiently rep- 
resentative of the views expressed in this com- 
mittee, and as such it provides an assurance that 
all that can be done will be done to find the 
broadest possible basis for agreement on a statute 
for the agency. 

To expand this group further at this stage 
would in all probability lower its effectiveness. 
There is no clear-cut basis for limiting any such 
expansion to any two or three states, and the re- 
sult would be the establishment of a group of less 
effectiveness than the present group of 12. 

And I might say, in conjunction with that, the 
very fact that the amendment was further 
amended by a proposal made by Czechoslovakia 
indicates pretty much that once we open up the 
floodgates there is no telling where we can bring 
this to a stop. And it would become so unwieldy 
that I am afraid that it would lose all of the effec- 
tiveness that the members of this committee admit 
we should have. 

Moreover, I must in all frankness remind this 
committee of the very great lengths to which we 
have already gone in trying to meet the views ex- 
pressed during the debate. The present resolu- 
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tion, while not perfect, does express the clear 
consensus of views as they have been expressed in 
this committee. 

With all due respect, Mr. Chairman, I think 
that we have gone quite far in trying to accommo- 
date as much as we possibly can the different 
points of view. We believe the present text of 
our resolution merits the unanimous support of 
the General Assembly. To attempt to alter it 
might very well make it very difficult for us to 
achieve the result that we desire. 

That is why I do hope—and I say this as seri- 
ously as I can—that the delegations from Pakistan 
and from the Philippines will not press their 
amendment. 

Now, with reference to the amendment sug- 
gested by the Soviet Union—I now refer to 
amendment L.136—the Soviet proposal to amend 
paragraph A 5 of this resolution by altering the 
basis for issuing invitations to the second interna- 
tional scientific conference would reopen an issue 
which was thoroughly debated and settled at the 
Ninth Session of the Assembly. 

At that time, the Soviet delegation proposed a 
similar amendment, which was rejected by the 
members of this committee. The resolution as 
adopted last year provided: “3. Invites all States 
Members of the United Nations or of the special- 
ized agencies to participate in the conference,” 
and so forth. That is the language which we are 
now incorporating by reference in paragraph A 5 
of the resolution which is now before the 
committee. 

The Unitéd States is opposed to this Soviet 
amendment, which would invite to the conference 
States which are not now members of the United 
Nations or of the specialized agencies. As Ambas- 
sador Lodge said last year in opposing a similar 
Soviet amendment, “This is a technical confer- 
ence and it is to be convened under the auspices 
of the United Nations. That is why only mem- 
bers of the United Nations system are being 
invited.” 

Mr. Chairman, this reasoning is equally appli- 
cable at this time. In the interest of maintain- 
ing the very wide support which this resolution 
has obtained, I would urge the committee not to 
adopt any amendment along the lines of the Soviet 
proposal. 

And further, Mr. Chairman, just a word on the 
other Soviet amendment, which would add the 
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words “bearing in mind that this Agency will be 
established within the framework of the United 
Nations.” The United States is opposed to the 
addition of this language because it constitutes 
an attempt to prejudge the nature of the relation- 
ship to be established between the agency and the 
United Nations. 

I shall not at this time discuss what we assume 
the Soviet delegation has in mind in suggesting 
this phrase. The fact is that this is not the time 
to decide what the relationship should be, and 
for that reason it would not be desirable to sug- 
gest to the Secretary-General and the Advisory 
Committee that they should be bound by any par- 
ticular point of view on this matter. We have 
asked the Secretary-General in our resolution and 
the Advisory Committee to conduct the study. 
Let us not bind them in advance nor circumscribe 
their activities. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, we are opposed to the three 
amendments which I have mentioned. 


STATEMENT OF OCTOBER 27 


U.S. delegation press release 2253 


May I first say a few words with regard to the 
views expressed here yesterday by the represent- 
atives of the Philippines [José D. Ingles] and 
Pakistan [Mohammad Mir Khan]. I can assure 
them and any others who may share their anxi- 
eties that their concern is fully understood by us 
all. I am sure I speak for the other negotiating 
governments in assuring them that due regard will 
be paid to their views. The fact that we have 
already expanded the negotiating group shows 
that we do have the desire to see to it that all 
points of view will be expressed in the negotiating 
group. 

And now one concluding word, Mr. Chairman. 
The members will recall that when I addressed 
myself to this august body for the first time on 
October 7, I said: 

Before beginning my formal remarks I want to say how 
delighted I am to be in this environment and to serve in 
the presence of so many distinguished representatives of 
the family of nations. This is a new experience for me, 
yet I am no stranger to the atmosphere and the objectives 
of the United Nations. As a United States Senator, as a 
member of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy of the 
United States Congress, and before then as the chief 
executive of my own State of Rhode Island, I have always 
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believed that, with all of the inadequacies and deficiencieg 
that might be attendant on an agency trusted with the 
solution of so many vexing and troublesome world prob- 
lems, the United Nations, in this atomic age, is the one 
remaining hope where men of good will can meet in open 
forum, honestly and frankly discuss their problems, and 
make in good conscience the compromises which will lead 
to common understanding and bring peace to ourselveg 
and to our children. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in the intervening several 
weeks, that expression, that respect that I had for 
this body has been sustained and has been reforti- 
fied. I want to pay my respects to this august 
body for the fine debate that has transpired on 
this very important item for the past two or three 
weeks. It has been a heavy responsibility, but 
even as heavy as it was the debate has been of the 
highest quality, in the highest tradition, and in 
the proper spirit and temperament. 

There has been something said here about the 
words we use and what they mean, the phrases 
that we employ. Naturally, in a function such as 
this, we have to write down words, we have to 
write down phrases, we have to pass resolutions. 
But in the final analysis, the real objective, the 
real purpose, the real efficacy of this great respon- 
sibility will be found in the hearts of men and 
nations. 

When President Eisenhower spoke before the 
United Nations on December 8, 1953, he did not 
alone speak for himself. He talked from the 
hearts of 165 million Americans. That is the 
spirit in which we will proceed on the task that 
lies ahead. I believe that that is the spirit that 
prevails here, and with that as our guide and that 
as our standard I know that we can pass a resolu- 
tion which will be almost unanimous if not en- 
tirely unanimous, and that we can succeed on this 
very afternoon. 


United Nations Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance 


Statement by Brooks Hays 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly ? 


One of the most difficult problems that face 
the underdeveloped countries in their efforts to 
improve the living conditions of their people is 


*Made in Committee II (Economic and Financial) on 
Oct. 18 (U.S. delegation press release 2234). 
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the urgent need for acquisition and dissemination 
of basic technical knowledge. In the process of 
economic development, the solution of this prob- 
lem ranks equally in importance with that of mo- 
bilizing the resources necessary to carry out large 
investment programs. Without such technical 
knowledge, nations cannot really begin to extract 
the potential benefits from capital investment. 

Thus, the United Nations Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance goes to the very heart of 
the problem of economic development. It is for 
this reason one of the most satisfying aspects of 
our efforts in the United Nations. Here is an 
undertaking that is bringing tangible results. It 
is attacking the roots of poverty and misery which 
are breeding grounds of international tension in 
today’s world. This program reminds me of the 
sage observation made recently by a student of in- 
ternational cooperation. He pointed out that, 
while the Hague conferences a half century ago 
dealt with the manners of war and the League of 
Nations was occupied with the acts of war, the 
United Nations deals with the causes of war. 

While the technical assistance program still 
faces its share of difficulties, the results have, on 
the whole, been highly gratifying. On scattered 
islands, in villages and valleys where the U.N. is 
often known in no other way, the achievements 
of this program are building a reputation of real 
accomplishment. Many years ago, the people of 
the United States began to recognize the impor- 
tance of technical assistance in promoting the eco- 
nomic development of underdeveloped countries. 
In many ways, throughout our history, they have 
demonstrated their readiness to share their know]- 
edge and skills with peoples of other countries. 
The support of the technical assistance program 
of the United Nations is now deeply rooted in our 
foreign policy. 

I would like to mention, in passing, a point that 
is sometimes overlooked—and one that I have fre- 
quently pointed out to my own countrymen. All 
nations, including the so-called developed na- 
tions—the economically favored, such as my own— 
gain from the exchange of knowledge across na- 
tional frontiers. We in America, for example, 
have benefited in many ways from the research 
and the great exertions of scientists and educa- 
tors in various parts of the world. Many of the 
miracle drugs, which have benefited millions of 
my own people, were first produced in the labora- 
tories of other countries—and we acknowledge our 
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Resolution on Technical Assistance ' 


The General Assembly, 

Having considered Chapter III B of the Report 
of the Economie and Social Council (A/2943) con- 
cerning the Report of the Secretary-General on the 
regular United Nations program of technical as- 
sistance and the Seventh Report of the Technical 
Assistance Board on the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance ; 

Having considered in particular the report of the 
Economie and Social Council on questions raised 
by the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions regarding the Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance, together with the 
comments thereon of the Advisory Committee (doc- 
ument A/2994) made in response to General As- 
sembly resolutions 722 (VIII) and 831 D (IX); 

Reaffirming its confidence in the Expanded Pro- 
gram as a means of furthering economic and social 
progress and achieving higher standards of living; 

Considering that technical training of nationals 
of underdeveloped countries is indispensable to the 
economic development of those countries ; 

Noting with satisfaction the continued financial 
support of the Program as shown in the contri- 
butions for 1955; 

Recalling the authority and responsibility for 
technical assistance matters conferred upon the 
Technical Assistance Committee by previous resolu- 
tions of the Economic and Social Council and the 
General Assembly ; 

Recalling its approval in Annex III to General 
Assembly resolution 831 (IX) of the system of allo- 
cation of funds to each of the Participating Or- 
ganizations ; 

1. Takes note of Chapter III B of the Report of the 
Economic and Social Council : 

2. Requests the Economic and Social Council to con- 
tinue its efforts to secure the maximum administra- 
tive efficiency and coordination of activities of par- 
ticipating organizations in order that the fullest 
benefits of the Program may be brought to the coun- 
tries served ; 

38. Expresses its confidence that all pertinent com- 
ments made by Member States in the General As- 
sembly concerning the nature, operations and other 
aspects of the regular and expanded programs of 
technical assistance will be kept in mind when any 
comprehensive review of these programs and their 
possibilities is undertaken ; 

4. Invites Governments to give the fullest support 
to the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 
and to announce their pledges for the year 1956 at 
the forthcoming Sixth United Nations Technical 
Assistance Conference, in order to ensure the con- 
tinued growth of the Program. 


1U.N. doc. A/C.2/263/Rev. 1, approved in Com- 
mittee II on Oct. 24, 48-0-1 (Israel) and by the 
General Assembly, without objection, or Oct. 25. 
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indebtedness for these discoveries. Some of my 
fellow countrymen are alive today because of 
knowledge shared with us. The great adversaries 
of human progress make no distinctions between 
nations. These adversaries attack upon a common 
front, and resistance must be worldwide. 

Because my occasional travels as a member of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee have taken 
me into other lands, I have been privileged to wit- 
ness some of the activities which I might call “re- 
verse technical assistance.” I refer, for example, 
to the research work done at Chipingo near Mexico 
City. While this project was inaugurated by and 
is largely financed by the Rockefeller Foundation, 
it involves contributions by the scientists and the 
eager students of our sister republic. To the dis- 
coveries made possible by the work at Chipingo, 
the farmers of our Western States owe certain 
disease-resisting varieties of grain which now 
grow in abundance. These illustrations can be 
multiplied many times. 

As I announced to the committee a few days 
ago, my Government is now in a position to indi- 
cate in advance its full contribution to the pro- 
gram for the calendar year 1956. We shall be 
making a formal statement of our pledge at the 
annual technical assistance conference, which, I 
understand, is scheduled to convene within the next 
few weeks.2 We shall at that time pledge to the 
program for 1956 a larger amount than we have 
pledged heretofore. This pledge will be subject 
only to the condition that an equal amount be 
made available by other contributing countries. 
We hope that the general esteem which this pro- 
gram enjoys around the world will be correspond- 
ingly reflected in increased contributions. 

Last year at this time the program was beset by 
complex problems concerning its organization. At 
the last session of the General Assembly we adopted 
a resolution which established new program pro- 
cedures designed to give the recipient countries a 
stronger voice in the determination of their annual 
technical assistance requirements.’ Since these 
arrangements were new, we had no way of knowing 
how they would work out in practice. Now, 12 
months later, we can be more optimistic and my 
Government looks forward to the effective opera- 


?For a statement by Ambassador James J. Wadsworth 
at the Technical Assistance Pledging Conference on Oct. 
26, see U.S./U.N. press release 2246. 

* BULLETIN of Dec. 27, 1954, p. 1006. 
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tion of the program on this new basis. In this 
connection, I should like to say that my Govern. 
ment still feels that appropriate acticn should be 
taken to expand the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee in order to bring additional contributing 
countries into closer association with the program. 

The primary purpose of the program we are 
considering is to bring technical knowledge to the 
countries which require it. It is, therefore, im- 
portant that as much of its resources as possible 
be put to operational use and that as small an 
amount as possible be used for administrative 
costs. The close attention that has been given in 
all the organs of the United Nations system to the 
question of administrative expenses seems to have 
borne fruit. The executive chairman of the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board has told us that the overall 
figure for administrative expenses has_ been 
brought down to the level of 12 to 14 percent of 
total expenditures, a target which was recom- 
mended by the General Assembly’s own Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions. 

Experience over the last year has shown that co- 
ordination of the various elements participating 
in the United Nations program is continuing suc- 
cessfully. We are glad to note that coordination 
in another area is also working well, that is, be- 
tween the multilateral programs of the United 








Nations agencies and the bilateral activities which | 


are a part of the program of my own Government. 
Coordination is always a painstaking process. It 
involves getting people accustomed to working to- 
gether as well as elaborating regulations and prin- 
ciples. It is obvious that continuous attention 
must be given to this problem. 

We must find out, if we carry the program for- 
ward successfully, just exactly what the technical 
assistance program is accomplishing. At the same 
time, we are all aware that the development of 
techniques and procedures of evaluation should 
not become an end in itself, or something which 
would consume time and funds that should better 
be devoted to other purposes. We are pleased to 
note that the Technical Assistance Board last 
spring completed a comprehensive evaluation of 
the program’s activities in six different countries. 
This was a useful beginning, and I understand 
that this study is now being sent to the six coun- 
tries concerned for their own comments. From 
these comments and from the replies to questions 
which are also being circulated to certain other 
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countries receiving technical assistance we should 
obtain a useful body of material. This will enable 
us better to judge exactly what contribution the 
program is making to economic development of 
these countries. 

We have before us a report by the Economic and 
Social Council ¢ on certain other administrative as- 
pects of the expanded program, which the Council 
has been asked to consider. The questions which 
are discussed in this report arose out of a report 
on the expanded program made over a year ago 
by the Advisory Committee, which the General As- 
sembly at its last session referred to the Economic 
and Social Council for its consideration. We be- 
lieve these questions were carefully studied by the 
Council and that the Ecosoc report deals with the 
various points raised in a satisfactory manner. 
We would propose that the General Assembly note 
this report and request the Council to continue its 
consideration of the problems involved. 

As I have said, a complex program of this kind 
requires continuing attention to its administrative 
problems and mechanics, if the United Nations is 
to obtain the maximum return on its investment. 
But the basic objectives of the program are being 
achieved primarily by the men and women in the 
field. What they are doing is big news, news 
which ranks in importance with items that daily 
fill the front pages of our newspapers. It is fitting 
that we here recall some of the results of their 
labors. 

For example, rinderpest, the scourge of the 
world’s cattle population in the Middle and Far 
East, has in recent years claimed 2 million cattle 
victims annually. The beginning of the conquest 
of this disease has been one of the significant 
achievements of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization under the technical assistance program. 
Something important has happened when vaccines 
which insure immunity against this disease for 2 
years are now available at 2 cents an injection in- 
stead of, as previously, at $1.00 an injection. It 
does not take much imagination to translate this 
achievement into terms of human nutrition and a 
larger income for the farmers concerned. 

The war against malaria has produced one of 
the great victories of the World Health Organiza- 
tion. It has been frequently described, yet each 
new step in this struggle is the most important 
news in the world to the families which no longer 
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have a malaria sufferer in their homes. In some 
countries the rate of infant infection has been cut 
almost to zero. In several countries it is now esti- 
mated that all the people in malarious areas will 
be under the protection of DDT within the next 
few years. Starting from demonstrations by the 
World Health Organization, governments have 
been shown how simple the basic technique is and 
by what means a continuous organization can be 
maintained for surveillance against further out- 
breaks. 

It is also news that in one Latin American coun- 
try, where teacher training had been almost non- 
existent, there are now more than 2,000 teachers 
who have attended vacation courses for teachers 
organized by Unesco. Another Latin American 
country can also claim an impressive achievement. 
In that country, 18,000 farmers and 2,500 women 
are listening daily in more than 6,000 radio schools 
which the government has organized. These peo- 
ple hear broadcasts on such subjects as reading, 
writing, hygiene, crop cultivation, and care of 
livestock. After the broadcasts are concluded, 
each village group discusses the lessons learned 
with the help of illustrated material which the 
government has distributed. 

It is important and newsworthy that the pro- 
ductivity demonstrations which the Ito has ar- 
ranged have in certain cases increased factory 
output by as much as 20 percent and sometimes by 
several hundred percent. Ina Far Eastern coun- 
try, at a training center established by the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, there are 
now 300 students attending classes. Under the 
plan established by the center, 50 licensed copilots 
will be graduated each year and as many radiomen 
and mechanics. This is a form of investment—in- 
vestment in people—and there is no richer source 
of wealth available to a country. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been frequently said, and 
it cannot be said too often, that no genuine eco- 
nomic development can take place unless the peo- 
ple concerned work for it themselves. The goal 
of the technical assistance program is to bring out 
latent aptitudes and skills. Sometimes this means 
teaching completely new skills. At other times it 
may mean only helping people recapture skills lost 
or forgotten because of the tragedies of war, eco- 
nomic misfortune, or physical adversities. In 
either case technical assistance is the most direct 
way of helping people help themselves to improve 
their economic lot. 
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But technical assistance also contributes to the 
achievement of the moral and spiritual objectives 
referred to by the distinguished delegate from 
India [V. K. Krishna Menon] in the general de- 
bate on economic development. I fully agree with 
him that unless it is based on moral and spiritual 
values mere economic growth is lacking in signifi- 
cance. Measured purely in terms of money, the 
technical assistance programs of all forms are of 
small importance in relation to national incomes 
and the world’s total economic life. But meas- 
ured in terms of human values and considered in 
the light of our growing concern for the full de- 
velopment of every individual’s potentialities, 
technical assistance assumes a tremendous sig- 
nificance in the life of our century. The stimu- 
lating impact of technical assistance in all its 
aspects is now being felt in every part of the globe, 
and slowly but surely it is helping to build new 
economic and moral strength in all the nations of 
the world. 


Seif-Determination Article 
in Human Rights Covenants 


Statement by Mrs. Oswald B. Lord 
US. Representative to the General Assembly? 


The decision of the United States Government 
not to sign or ratify the Covenants on Human 
Rights, as well as the reasons therefor, are well 
known to this committee, and there is no neces- 
sity for me to elaborate on them here. In keeping 
with this decision, the United States delegation 
does not intend to play an active part in the discus- 
sion of the various articles proposed for the draft 
covenants, and we will, in general, abstain in the 
voting. 

In a few instances, however, there are provi- 
sions in the draft covenants which have ramifica- 
tions on other functions or organs of the United 
Nations or with respect to general relations among 
states which are of sufficient importance to the 
United States that we will take a substantive posi- 
tion. This is the case with respect to the third 
paragraph of article I, and it is to this paragraph 
that I would like to address a few remarks, which 
I hope will be given the serious consideration of 
the committee. 


*Made in Committee III (Social, Humanitarian and 
Cultural) on Oct. 27 (U.S. delegation press release 2252). 
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Paragraph 3 of article I states: 


The right of peoples to self-determination shall also in- 
clude permanent sovereignty over their natural wealth 
and resources. In no case may a people be deprived of 
its own means of subsistence on the grounds of any rights 
that may be claimed by other states. 


The adoption of this paragraph could have an 
important effect on the extensive cooperative ef- 
forts among the more highly developed and the 
less highly developed states, both through the 
United Nations and on a bilateral basis, to pro- 
mote rapid economic development throughout the 
world. This paragraph also has a close relation- 
ship to the first resolution which will be considered 
by this committee under agenda item 3 on self- 
determination. 

I do not wish at this point to elaborate on the 
position which my delegation will take under item 
3 in support of constructive action by the General 
Assembly designed to further the application of 
self-determination in a resolute and harmonious 
spirit. I will only say that the United States dele- 
gation is hopeful that we might cooperate in a 
spirit of progress and moderation with representa- 
tives from various parts of the world in reaching 
agreement on a resolution which would materially 
assist the General Assembly in its future con- 
siderations of this often explosive question. It is 
our view that it is through item 3 and through 
other means, rather than through the covenants, 
that the cause of self-determination will be fur 
thered. It may be that none of the proposals set 
forth under item 3 are, in their present form, 
completely acceptable. Something along the gen- 
eral lines of the third resolution, however, would 
seem to be the best possibility ; ? we are prepared to 
consider changes which might make it more gen- 
erally acceptable. 


? The Economic and Social Council has forwarded to the 
General Assembly, without endorsement, two draft resolu- 
tions adopted by the Commission on Human Rights. These 
resolutions recommend that the Assembly establish two 
new commissions, one to survey the status of the right 
of peoples and nations to “permanent sovereignty over 
their natural wealth and resources” and the other to use 
its good offices in rectifying ‘any situation resulting from 
alleged denial or inadequate realization of the right of 
self-determination.” The Council approved and also for- 
warded to the General Assembly a third draft resolution 
(Ecosoc/Res. 586 D (XX) dated July 29, 1955), intro- 
duced by the United States, which proposed that the As- 
sembly establish an ad hoc commission to study the whole 
concept of self-determination. 
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The debates of this General Assembly, both in 
this and in previous sessions, have generated 
sharply differing opinions, not on the desirability 
of promoting “friendly relations among nations 
based on respect for the principle of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples” but on the ap- 
plicability of this article of the charter to particu- 
lar situations. The United States, for example, 
fully sympathizes with the desires of peoples to 
achieve equal rights and self-determination at the 
earliest possible moment. It also believes that 
self-determination should be achieved in an or- 
derly fashion and under circumstances which will 
enable peoples to assume and maintain an equal 
station among the free nations of the world. In 
pursuing these objectives—which would undoubt- 
edly be shared by most of the member states of the 
United Nations—we have not always agreed in 
specific instances with either “colonial” or “non- 
colonial” states on the precise extent or applicabil- 
ity of self-determination. The fact that various 
proposals are before this committee under item 3, 
including one which seeks to deal directly with the 
problem of differing interpretations of the ap- 
plicability and extent of self-determination, is a 
reflection of the difficulties which we must face 
and overcome in seeking to promote its realiza- 
tion. I hope that in this debate on the covenants 
we will not create such an atmosphere or so crys- 
tallize our position that progress under item 3 
might become very difficult. 

The difficulties which the United States delega- 
tion has with this expression of “permanent sover- 
eignty over natural wealth and resources” are not 
new. They have been expressed on several occa- 
sions in the past. The language was first used in 
the resolution of the General Assembly of 1952, 
which as initially introduced sought to obtain 
General Assembly approval of the right of na- 
tionalization.2 That resolution, we feel, was a 
serious error on the part of the General Assembly, 
and it had important economic repercussions 
among sources of capital available for interna- 
tional investment. Now the same idea is being 
linked up with the concept of self-determination. 
We do not feel that this is justified, and we are 
fearful that this attempt to combine the two ideas 
will hinder both the efforts of those who wish to 
support, the progressive realization of the right of 





—/ 


, Resolution 626 (Vit). 
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peoples freely to determine their own political fu- 
ture and of those who wish to promote interna- 
tional cooperation in world economic develop- 
ment. 

It is in general economic connotations, even 
more than in a number of specific legal problems 
which the paragraph could create, that its undesir- 
ability becomes particularly apparent. The 
phraseology is already regarded widely among 
large elements of public opinion as implying en- 
dorsement by the General Assembly of the right 
of expropriation of foreign capital investment 
without compensation. The language of para- 
graph 3 is quite similar to that of the 1952 “na- 
tionalization” resolution and will be read in the 
context of that resolution and its unfortunate his- 
tory. 

There is no question but that its reassertion now 
would significantly affect the attitudes of private 
citizens and corporations interested in interna- 
tional investments. Such persons would ask them- 
selves whether a country which voted for this 
paragraph might not employ it to justify ter- 
mination of a contract or expropriation without 
compensation. In other words, its adoption would 
affect the important “climate of investment” 
among potential investors, regardless of the rea- 
sons which might be cited in its support. 

At the same session at which the “nationaliza- 
tion” resolution—626 (VII)—was approved, I 
note that the General Assembly also passed a 
resolution—622c (VII)—to encourage the inter- 
national flow of private capital. There is no ques- 
tion, insofar as the reactions of public opinion 
in the United States demonstrated, that the ef- 
forts of the General Assembly to promote the 
international flow of private capital as expressed 
in that resolution were heavily outweighed by 
the alarm caused by resolution 626 (VIT). 

Again last year, the member states of the 
United Nations showed through their support of 
Resclution 824 (IX), which encouraged measures 
to increase the international flow of private capi- 
tal for the economic development of underdevel- 
oped countries, and Resolution 823 (IX), which 
requested the International Bank to prepare draft 
statutes for the establishment of an International 
Finance Corporation, that they were interested 
in attracting private capital and in removing the 
impediments to its international flow.* These 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 3, 1955, p. 19. 
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were encouraging moves which seemed to improve 
the climate of investment and _ international 
financial aid. 

We are also aware that many of the recipient 
countries have taken and are taking unilateral 
steps to encourage investment, just as the United 
States has adopted measures to encourage greater 
private investments abroad. The economic con- 
ference held in Rio de Janeiro last year and the 
more recent investment conference held in New 
Orleans provide other indications of the extensive 
progress which is being made. The reassertions, 
in effect, of the 1952 resolution could well reverse 
these favorable developments and would un- 
doubtedly cause even more serious reactions. Its 
approval would create obstacles not only to the 
flow of private capital but also to reaping the po- 
tential benefits of the International Finance Cor- 
poration and even to the availability of other 
forms of international capital. 

There are groups of people and individuals in 
all countries who, one might say, are “isolationist” 
in their attitude. They want to keep their coun- 
try’s skills, ideas, wealth, ability, know-how, and 
other advantages to themselves. In a world in 
which no state can be economically independent 
we should not give any support to economic isola- 
tion. The closing of borders and diminishing of 
international trade could only impoverish all of us, 
developed and underdeveloped alike. 

On behalf of the United States I want to say 
that this is not the direction in which we wish to 
proceed. Quite the opposite. In the field of 
skills and know-how we are sharing what knowl- 
edge we have with other countries both through 
our own and the United Nations programs of 
technical assistance. In the field of finance we 
have made generous contributions to the economic 
reconstruction of Europe and for the economic de- 
velopment of underdeveloped countries, again 
both through the United Nations and otherwise. 
The same is true in social and cultural fields such 
as the Children’s Fund and the various United 
Nations refugee programs, and also in the fields of 
trade and private capital investment. And I need 
not elaborate to members of the General Assembly 
on the proposal made by President Eisenhower be- 
fore the General Assembly in 1953 for interna- 
tional cooperation in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy for the mutual benefit of us all. 

It is against this background that I enter an ap- 
peal to those countries, both highly developed and 
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less highly developed, who have cooperated 
together through the United Nations to promote 
the economic development of underdeveloped 
countries. It is an appeal in the interests of all 
of us not to take any action which would make it 
more difficult for those who wish to help in the 
economic development of the world to do so or 
which might undo some of the progress already 
made. 

Mr. Chairman, I have spoken on this question 
in some detail not out of any desire to intervene 
in the drafting of an instrument which the United 
States is not in a position to ratify. I would much 
prefer to have been able to deal with this subject 
solely under item 3 on the agenda. It has been 





necessary for me to speak at this point because | 


this paragraph in the covenants has a broad im- 
pact on many aspects of the work of the United 
Nations and we did not feel that it would be vos- 
sible for us to pass it by in silence. We do not be- 


lieve that its adoption would promote the basic 

interests of any of us who are interested in the | 
development of friendly and harmonious economic | 
and trade relations among states and the rapid | 


progress of the world toward economic growth 
and prosperity.® 


Admission of Federal Republic of 
Germany to ICAO 


Statement by Robert L. Brokenburr 
US. Representative to the General Assembly ® 


The present item on our agenda arises under 
article 93 of the Convention on International 
Civil Aviation and article II of the agreement of 
relationship between the United Nations and the 
International Civil Aviation Organization. The 
Federal Republic of Germany has applied for ad- 
mission to membership in the Aviation Organiza- 
tion. 


°On Nov. 7 Committee III appointed a working party | 


composed of 9 representatives (Brazil, Costa Rica, Poland, 
El Salvador, Greece, India, Pakistan, Syria, and Vene- 
zuela) to consider article 1 of the draft covenants in the 
light of amendments proposed and comments and sug- 
gestions made during the debate and to submit a text not 
later than Nov. 19 so that the committee might adopt an 
article on self-determination “at the present session.” 
The vote was 35 in favor, 13 against, with 10 absten- 
tions (U.S.). 

°Made in plenary session on Oct. 25 (U.S. delegation 
press release 2248). 
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approved the Federal Republic’s application 
earlier this year by a vote of 51-0. Now the mat- 
ter comes before the United Nations General As- 
sembly for consideration, in accordance with the 
provisions I have just mentioned in the aviation 
convention and the agreement of relationship. 

The United States had the honor to propose 
approval of the German Federal Republic’s appli- 
cation in the assembly of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization. The proposal was sec- 
onded by the United Kingdom delegation. My 
delegation has now joined with the United King- 
dom here in sponsoring the draft resolution pres- 
ently before the General Assembly, to speed the 
entrance of the Federal Republic into the Avia- 
tion Organization. 

The Federal Republic of Germany is already 
a member of eight of the specialized agencies of 
the United Nations and is participating actively 
in their programs for public health, improved 
agricultural methods, and higher labor stand- 
ards—to mention a few examples. The Federal 
Republic’s application for membership in the 
Aviation Organization signifies a willingness and 
desire on the part of Germany to cooperate also 
in a worldwide undertaking to promote the sound 
growth of international civil aviation, accepting 
the common obligations which devolve on all 
members of the Aviation Organization. 

The United States welcomes this step by the 
Federal Republic of Germany and urges the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations to give its 
hearty approval to the draft resolution appearing 
in document A/L.196.? 


Assembly Action on 
U.N. Refugee Program 


Statement by Jacob Blaustein 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


I wish to explain the reasons why the United 
States delegation supports the resolution proposed 
by the Third Committee. 





"The draft resolution, informing the International Civil 
Aviation Organization that the General Assembly “has 
no objection to the admission of the Federal Republic of 
Germany,” was approved in plenary session on Oct. 25 
Without a vote. 

*Made in plenary on Oct. 25 (U.S. delegation press re- 
lease 2244), 
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The Report of the High Commissioner was be- 
fore the Third Committee for eight meetings, dur- 
ing which all of the issues were thoroughly de- 
bated. At the end of that time, the committee 
rejected the Soviet draft resolution, L.463/Rev. 1, 
by a vote of 29 to 14 with 10 abstentions, and then 
approved the resolution before the plenary today,® 
which the United States cosponsored with Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Costa Rica, Denmark, the Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Sweden, and the United King- 
dom, by a vote of 42 to none with 14 abstentions. 

The High Commissioner for Refugees informed 
the Third Committee, in the course of his remarks, 
that he has always followed the principle that 
the refugee should be left entirely free to choose 
the solution to his problem, whether it be return 
to the country of origin, resettlement in another 
country, or integration in the receiving country. 
This is the principle laid down in his statute 
adopted by the General Assembly in 1950, and it is 
this principle which the Third Committee has 
preserved in the resolution recommended for 
adoption here by the plenary. 

The draft resolution of the U.S.S.R., even as 
amended by Saudi Arabia, was significantly dif- 
ferent in approach. We noted the statement of the 
representative of the U.S.S.R. that his Govern- 
ment has accepted the principle that any repatri- 
ation should be “voluntary,” a principle which 
the Western powers have consistently held. But 
the resolution would have required the High Com- 
missioner to “urge” the refugees to return. In- 
deed, in its original form it contained no mention 
whatever of resettlement or integration, and in ef- 
fect its revised form included these only as subse- 
quent steps if “encouraged” repatriation failed. 
This bore strongly in the direction of “forcible” 
repatriation—even though labeled “voluntary.” 

It must be remembered that most of these Eu- 
ropean refugees have endured the hardships of 
refugee camps for many years in preference to 
repatriation to their countries of origin. The 
overriding responsibility of the High Commis- 
sioner is to provide international protection for 
them. And this the Third Committee has also 
stressed in the resolution now before the plenary. 

Ten years after the end of the Second World 
War there are still some 70,000 in camps and 
220,000 other refugees within the mandate of the 


° For text, see BULLETIN of Oct. 17, 1955, p. 633. 
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High Commissioner who need his assistance for 
permanent settlement. There may still be some 
limited voluntary repatriation possible, and we 
hope a good deal of resettlement, but we must 
realistically recognize that for most of these un- 
fortunate persons the most satisfactory solution, 
and in many cases the only possible solution, is 
some form of integration into their countries of 
present residence. The program of permanent 
solutions approved by the General Assembly last 
year,” which the United States Government firmly 
supported and which the resolution now before 
the plenary reaffirms and would implement, is de- 
signed to solve this particular refugee problem 
within the next several years, primarily by inte- 
gration with the help of rehabilitation. 

The Congress has appropriated for the share 
of the United States in this humanitarian under- 
taking $1,200,000 for 1955, on the basis of one-third 
of all governmental contributions. Of this we 
have already paid $500,000 to the High Commis- 
sioner. And assuming that other governments 
give evidence of their continued interest in and 
support of the United Nations Refugee Fund, the 
executive branch of the United States Government 
intends to ask funds of the Congress for a further 
substantial contribution to the program for 1956. 

The United States believes that through this 
program there exists the most constructive ap- 
proach to solving the problem of these refugees, 
and we hope that governments will, as the resolu- 
tion urges, give early and serious consideration 
to making contributions both for 1955 and for 1956. 

Mr. President, the problems of these refugees 
are human problems. These are people who had 
to leave their own countries of origin through no 
fault of their own but because of war, revolution, 
and oppression—conditions beyond their control. 
They are people with sorrows, pains, aspirations, 
hopes, and needs. They are eager for a place 
they can really call home, for the opportunity to 
acquire some permanent position in life in which 
they may again gain their human dignity. They 
are entitled to some peace of mind. And the 
United States delegation hopes that at least in 
some measure this resolution and the implementa- 
tion of it will help.” 


*” Thid., Nov. 8, 1954, p. 705. 
“The resolution (U.N. doc. A/Res/305) was adopted on 
Oct. 25 by a vote of 43—0-15. 
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U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Conference of Food and Agriculture Organization 


The Department of State announced on Novem. 
ber 4 (press release 637) that the U.S. Govern. 
ment would be represented at the eighth session 
of the Conference of the U.N. Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, which opened on that date at 
Rome, by the following delegation : 


United States member 
Earl L. Butz, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 


Aliernate United States member 


Ralph 8S. Roberts, Administrative Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture 


Associate United States member 


Francis Deak, American Embassy, Rome 


Congressional advisers 


Victor L. Anfuso, House of Representatives 
Clifford R. Hope, House of Representatives 


Advisers 

Andrew W. Anderson, Chief, Branch of Commercial Fish- 
eries, Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the 
Interior 

Wendell B. Coote, Office of International Administration, 
Department of State 

Norris E. Dodd, National Farmers Union, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Ursula H. Duffus, Office of International Economic and 
Social Affairs, Department of State 

Tom Gill, Society of American Foresters, Washington, 
D.C. 

William Eugene Hamilton, Director of Research, Ameri- 
ean Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago, Il. 

Charles E. Jackson, General Manager, National Fish- 
eries Institute, Washington, D.C. 

Richard E. McArdle, Chief of Forest Service, Department 
of Agriculture 

W. Raymond Ogg, Agricultural Attaché, American Em- 
bassy, Rome 

Joseph O. Parker, Consultant, National Grange, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Richard H. Roberts, Deputy Assistant Administrator, 
Foreign Agricultural Service, Department of Agricul- 
ture 

Thomas C. M. Robinson, International Resources Divi- 
sion, Department of State 
3yron T. Shaw, Administrator, Agricultural Research 
Service, Department of Agriculture 

John W. Sims, National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, Columbus, Ohio 

Walter W. Sohl, Economic Officer, American Embassy, 
Rome 

Hazel K. Stiebeling, Director of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics Research, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, Department of Agriculture 
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Thomas E. Street, International Organizations Officer, 
Foreign Agricultural Service, Department of Agricul- 
ture 

Robert Lyle Webster, Director of Information, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 

Oris V. Wells, Administrator, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, Department of Agriculture 


Secretary of delegation 
Thomas J. Hunt, Office of International Conferences, De- 
partment of State 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Germany 

Charter of the Arbitral Commission on property rights 
and interests in Germany (annex to convention on the 
settlement of matters arising out of the war and the 
occupation signed at Bonn May 26, 1952, as amended by 
the protocol on the termination of the occupation 
regime signed at Paris October 25, 1954). 
Accession deposited: Netherlands, September 6, 1955. 


North Atlantic Treaty 
Agreement between the parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty for cooperation regarding atomic information. 
Signed at Paris June 22, 1955. 
Notification of being bound by terms of the agreement: 
United Kingdom, October 24, 1955. 


Postal Matters 

Universal postal convention, with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 
mail and final protocol thereto. Signed at Brussels 
July 11, 1952. Entered into force July 1, 1953. TIAS 
2800. 
Adherence: Monaco, October 12, 1955. 


Trade and Commerce 
International convention to facilitate the importation of 
commercial samples and advertising material. Dated 
at Geneva November 7, 1952. 
Ratification deposited: United Kingdom, 
1955. 
Entered into force: November 20, 1955.° 


October 21, 


Women—Political Rights 

Inter-American convention on granting of political rights 
to women. Signed at Bogot&é May 2, 1948. Entered 
into force April 22, 1949.* 
Ratification deposited: Honduras, October 10, 1955. 





*Not in force. 

* Date of notification by Swiss Federal Political Depart- 
ment that application for admission of Monaco to Uni- 
versal Postal Union had received approval of more than 
two-thirds of the member countries. 

“Not in force for the United States. 


November 14, 1955 


BILATERAL 


Haiti 


Agreement for the disposition of equipment and materials 
furnished under the military assistance agreement of 
January 28, 1955, and no longer required by Haiti. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Port-au-Prince March 
21 and April 5, 1955. Entered into force April 5, 1955. 


Philippines 


Agreement revising the agreement of July 4, 1946, as 
amended (TIAS 1588 and 3039), concerning trade and 
related matters during a transitional period following 
the institution of Philippine independence, with proto- 
col and annexes, and related notes. Signed at Wash- 
ington September 6, 1955. Enters into force January 1, 
1956. 

Proclaimed by the President: October 26, 1955. 





THE DEPARTMENT 








Designations 


William M. Rountree as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs, effective 
November 1 (press release 632). 





PUBLICATIONS 








Telecommunications, Transfer of Community Radio Proj- 
ect to Greek Government. TIAS 3050. Pub. 5707. 50 
pp. 20¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Greece—Signed 
at Athens, August 18, 1954. Entered into force August 
18, 1954. 

Mexican Agricultural Workers. TIAS 3054. Pub. 5670. 
23 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Mexico—amend- 
ing agreement of August 11, 1951, as amended. Exchange 
of notes—Signed at México August 6, 1954. Entered into 
force August 6, 1954. 

TIAS 3068. Pub. 5698. 


Technical Cooperation. 17 pp. 


10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Guatemala— 
Signed at Guatemala City September 1, 1954. Entered 
into force September 1, 1954. 


Defense, Application of NATO Status of Forces Agree- 


ment to United States Forces at Leased Bases. TIAS 

8074. Pub. 5715. 3 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States and Canada. Ex- 
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change of notes—Signed at Washington April 28 and 30, 
1952. Entered into force September 27, 1953. 


Economic Cooperation With China, Under Public Law 
472—80th Congress. TIAS 3077. Pub. 5808. 9pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and China—amend- 
ing agreement of July 3, 1948, as amended. Exchange 
of notes—Signed at Taipei January 21 and 31, 1950. En- 
tered into force January 31, 1950; operative retroactively 
December 31, 1949. 


Defense, Offshore Procurement Program. TIAS 3085. 
Pub. 5700. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Belgium. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Brussels May 13 and July 19, 
1954. Entered into force July 19, 1954. 


Defense, Facilities Assistance Program. TIAS 3110. 
Pub. 5745. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Italy. Ex- 
change of notes—Dated at Rome June 24, 1954. Entered 
into force June 24, 1954. 


Military Mission to Iran. TIAS 3112. Pub. 5756. 3 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Iran—extend- 
ing agreement of October 6, 1947, as amended and ex- 
tended. Exchange of notes—Signed at Tehran Septem- 
ber 22 and November 22, 1954. Entered into force No- 
vember 22, 1954. 


Double Taxation, Taxes on Income. TIAS 3133. Pub. 
5789. 48 pp. 20¢. 


Convention between the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany—Signed at Washington July 22, 
1954. Entered into force December 20, 1954; operative 
retroactively January 1, 1954. And exchanges of notes— 
Dated at Bad Godesberg November 16, 1954, at Bonn De- 
cember 20, 1954, and at Washington January 4 and 17, 
1955. 


Atomic Energy, Cooperation for Civil Uses. 
Pub. 5971. 6 pp. 


Agreement between the United States and Venezuela— 
Signed at Washington July 21, 1955. Entered into force 
July 21, 1955. . 


TIAS 3323. 





THE CONGRESS 








Current Legislation on Foreign Policy: 
84th Congress, 1st Session 


Review of the United Nations Charter. Hearings beforea 


subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions on proposals to amend or otherwise modify exist- 
ing international peace and security organizations, in- 
cluding the United Nations. 


Part 13: Index. 35 pp. 





Investigation on Administration of Refugee Relief Act, 
Hearings before a subcommittee of the Senate Commit. 
tee on the Judiciary. April 13, 14, 15, 20, 21, 22, ang 
May 27, 1955. 375 pp. 

Strategy and Tactics of World Communism: The Commu. 
nist Battle Plan. Hearing before the Subcommittee Tp 
Investigate the Administration of the Internal Security 
Act and Other Internal Security Laws of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary pursuant to S. Res. 58. Part 
18, April 28, 1955. 21 pp. 

Status of Forces Agreement. Hearings before the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs on H. J. Res. 309 and 
similar measures providing for the revision of the Status 
of Forces Agreement and certain other treaties and in. 
ternational agreements, or the withdrawal of the United 
States from such treaties and agreements, so that for. 
eign countries will not have criminal jurisdiction over 
American armed forces personnel stationed within their 
boundaries. Part 1, July 13, 14, 19, 20, 21, and 26, 1955, 
450 pp. 

Relating to the Calling of an Atlantic Exploratory Con- 
vention. Hearings before the Senate Committee on For-. 
eign Relations on S. Con. Res. 12. July 25 and 29, 1955, 
151 pp. 

Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as Amended. Fourth Seni- 
annual Report of the Administrator of the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953, as Amended. August 8, 1955. Com- 
mittee print. 18 pp. 

Viet Nam, Cambodia, and Laos. 
Mansfield, Committee on Foreign Relations. 
1955. Committee print. 19 pp. 

Europe After the Geneva Conference. Report by Senator 
Mike Mansfield, Committee on Foreign Relations. Octo 
ber 19, 1955. Committee print. 21 pp. 

Human Rights, Domestic Jurisdiction, and the United Na- 

tions Charter. Subcommittee on the United Nations 

Charter of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Staff study no. 11, October 24, 1955. Committee print. 

28 pp. 


Report by Senator Mike 
October 6, 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: October 31-November 6 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Press releases issued prior to October 31 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 607 of 
October 18, 617 of October 21, and 625 of October 28. 











No. Date Subject 
630 10/31 Change in passport validation. 
631 10/31 Holland—Waugh—Ross trip to &%. 
America. I 
632 11/1 Rountree appointment (rewrite). } 
633 11/3 Hoover: departure of President Cas- 
tillo Armas. i 
634 11/3 Dulles: Novy. 2 statement at Geneva. | 
635 11/3 Dulles: second Geneva statement. i 
636 11/4 Visas for Archbishop Boris and secre- 
tary. | 
637 11/4 FAO delegation (rewrite). 
638 11/5 Statement on Israeli-Egyptian hostili- 
ties. 
*639 11/5 Itinerary for President Castillo Ar- | / 


mas. ; 











*Not printe’. | 
| 
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November 14, 1955 


Agriculture. Conference of Food and a 
Organization . 


American Republics. U.S. Officials To Gime 
Conditions in South America P 


Atomic Energy 

Committee Action on Agenda Item Concerning 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy (Pastore, text 
of resolution) 

Eleven Powers Invited to Meeting To Consider 
Text of Draft Statute 

President Eisenhower’s Views on Potential Uses of 
Atomic Energy . Seeks as" 3 - 


Austria 

Austria Attains Two Postwar Goals—Independence 
and Reconstruction of Opera House . . ; 

U.S. Relations With the New Austria (Elbrick) 


Aviation. Admission of Federal Republic of Ger- 
many to ICAO (Brokenburr) Sh nee ba? 


Congress, The. Current Legislation 


Economic Affairs 

Developing More Favorable Opportunities for 
World Trade (Aldrich) ; 

Disaster-Relief Aid to Mexico (Hisenhower, Tello) . 

Easing of Controls on Trade With Soviet Bloc 

ICA Approves $15 Million Assistance Program for 
Guatemala ‘ 

President Will Not Request Study on ‘Tung Oil Im- 
port Quota 


Egypt. U.S. Position on Israeli Bes ptian Hostili- 
ties 

Europe 

Easing of Controls on Trade With Soviet Bloc 

Four Foreign Ministers Discuss East-West Contacts 
and European _— — texts of pro- 
posals) oe P 


Germany. Admission of Federal Republic of daw 
many to ICAO (Brokenburr) . Oe eae ae 


Guatemala 

ICA Approves $15 Million Assistance Program for 
Guatemala 

President of Guatemala Visits Washington (Eisen- 
hower, Hoover) . rae - ees 


Health, Education, and Welfare. ‘tenes of 
Medical Films With Soviet Union _— of 
notes) ; é 


International eedion 

Exchange of Medical Films With Soviet Union 
(texts of notes) 

Four Foreign Ministers Discuss East- West Contacts 
and European eeeiaed “wesas texts of -_ 
posals) See ; Z 


International eneiiatieas and esis, — 
ference of Food and renmamagl a 


tion 

Israel. U.S. Position on Israelt- i-Beptian Hostili- 
ties : 

Mexico. 


Disaster-Relief Aid to Mexico _(Bisen 
hower, Tello) . . 
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Mutual Security. United Nations Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance — text of 
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resolution) . 804 
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Publications. Recent Releases . 5 en ae tardy eee Oe 
Refugees and Displaced Persons. Assembly Action 

on U.N. Refugee Program (Blaustein) . Sh 
Rumania. Reported Death of Rumanian Leader 

(White) a een ee oat eee 
State, Department of 
Designations (Rountree) . 813 
Passport Restrictions Modified . T77 
Treaty Information. Current Actions 813 
U.S.S.R. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


The Department of State, 1930-1955: Expanding 
Functions and Responsibilities 


Publication 5852 40 cents 


The role of the United States in world affairs has increased 
in importance in the past 25 years to an almost incredible 
extent. The momentous developments of the period since 1930 
have demanded new approaches to the problems of foreign 
policy and have required a considerable expansion of the re- 
sources of diplomacy. The nature and extent of what was 
required of the Government in the new international environ- 
ment were suggested by the Brookings Institution in 1951 in 
the statement that the administrative problems of the United 
States in the field of foreign relations at that time bulked larger 
and were more difficult than those of the entire Federal Gov- 
ernment in the mid-1930’s. 


The Department of State, 1930-1955, a 67-page illustrated 
pamphlet, tells the story of the Department’s expanding func- 
tions and responsibilities stemming from the changes in the 
international position of the United States during the past 
quarter century. The booklet contains sections on top-level 
policy functions, regional and multilateral diplomatic functions, 
special policy and informational functions, and administration 
and security. 


Copies of this informative pamphlet may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 40 cents each. 


Please send me copies of The Department of State, 1930-1955: 
Expanding Functions and Responsibilities. 
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